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Editorial Comments 


MISSIONARY METHODS 


HERE has never been a time in the history of Christendom when so many 
different methods have been used to proclaim the gospel of Christ and to 
bring men and women into His Kingdom. That is partly, of course, because 
never before have there been available so many methods of communication. In 
the early days of the Church, except for the sending of letters (which was slow, 
costly and difficult), the only way, to communicate with men was to speak to them. 
Later, printing brought new ways of spreading the Faith. In more modern times, 
advertising and speedy transport have opened up fresh possibilities, and Dr 
Graham’s meetings, for example, were nc doubt greatly influenced by both of 
them. Films are a medium that the Church has not hesitated to use for its evan- 
gelistic mission, and both sound radio and television are now playing their part. 
But the most significant thing about the methods used in evangelism today is 
not that they are so modern (many of them are not), but that they are so numerous 
and varied. It would be difficult to compile a list that was complete, but when we 
remember the public meetings (indoors and out), house parties, retreats, confer- 
ences, holiday camps, industrial chaplaincies, house-to-house visitation, personal 
evangelism, religious films and plays, radio missions, caravan missions, parish 
missions, university missions, missions to the nation, various group movements 
and the work of such societies as M.R.A., O.C.W., and the Iona Community, we 
see how tremendously concerned Christians are to propagate their faith. 

No doubt these methods are not all equally good. They are not all, for instance, 
necessarily personal, and there is something essentially personal about real evan- 
gelism. It is not the mere delivering of the message; there must also be the in- 
fecting faith of someone who himself believes it, and a real love for the one to 
whom it is given. But if these methods are not all personal in themselves, they can 
certainly be made so, and very often are. Another possible weakness is that not all 
these methods necessarily result in joining the converts to the Christian Church, 
and evangelism is not complete if it does not do that. For it is not the purpose of 
God to make a world of individual and separate Christians, even if that were 
possible, but to make a community of Christians. But again, even if these methods 
in themselves do not necessarily bring men face to face with the call to join them- 
selves to that community, they can be made to do so, and we seem to be growing 
more and more convinced that they ought to be used in that way. 

The five articles that follow consider some of the ways in which the Church has 
tried, and is trying, to fulfil its task of evangelism. It is not possible to consider every 
way, and these have been chosen rather than the others, not because they are more 
important or more effective, but because they are perhaps less well known and are 
likely to be of greater interest. J. ALan Kay 











THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN HISTORY 


HE purpose of this article is to examine the methods which the Church has 
used in its evangelistic mission. Obviously the limitations of space will not 
allow more than the barest outline, yet it may well be that, beneath all the many 
enterprises of the Church, a comparatively few basic strategies may be discovered. 
How far some of the methods have been consciously planned as missionary work 
is hard to say. Often in retrospect they appear to have been relatively effective 
nevertheless. Such a movement as monasticism, for example, which cannot be said 
to have been professedly missionary in its original intention, has yet been vastly 
influential in the spread and preservation of the Faith. Moreover, since the Church 
as an institution has continually found itself in different historical situations, the 
reasons for the apparent success or failure of certain methods may have been due 
to the presence or absence of factors that had little to do with the methods or the 
men who practised them. For instance, equal devotion on the part of the evangelists 
has not necessarily produced the same results in different conditions; obviously the 
Graeco-Roman world was in some sense favourable to the expansion of the Church, 
but some ancient non-Western cultures have been peculiarly resistant to it. 
Failure to realise this may lead to undue despondency amongst Christians, and 
yet it is one of the obvious lessons of history. The Church of the 20th century, for 
example, is differently placed from that of the 19th, and in Britain today faces a 
different situation from that of the USA where, despite fundamental differences 
in background and tradition, its condition resembles to some extent that which 
existed in Britain before 1914. 

When we survey the history of Christianity, one conclusion forces itself upon us: 
it is through the Church as the community of believers, through their worship, 
witness and personal influence, that the Faith has been mediated to others. Every 
method employed, every influential individual, every fresh movement, has arisen 
in some way out of the fellowship of the Church and its life of devotion and service. 
This does not exclude the direct inspiration by God of individuals or groups, for 
this too has always come through some means in the Church, its message, worship 
or fellowship. Nor does this recognition imply that the Church or any of its ministries 
can convert or ‘make’ men Christians. Study of some of the great individual con- 
versions and of the evangelistic methods employed by the Church leaves the ob- 
server with the realisation that he is helpless to ‘explain’ what happened. He has to 
confess that it is God’s work (here surely is the truth behind the doctrine of election). 
Moreover ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth’: there have been times when God 
has ‘visited’ His people, and when this has been the obvious vital factor in the 
situation, as John Wesley knew very well. The historian may give his reasons why 
particular movements appear to have succeeded, and yet he knows that they by 
no means necessarily account for their success. This is not to subscribe to the 
unbelief which supposes that God is at other times inactive, or that the work of the 
Spirit is not ever going on; it is but to realise the limitations of all historical 
accounts and strategies of men. Nevertheless we can affirm that humanly speaking 
it is the continued worship and witness of the Church which has been the vital 
factor in the propagation of the faith and in the creation of those conditions which 
have made possible the conversion of many individuals, and the continual suc- 



































THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN HISTORY 83 
cession of such happenings must be regarded as due to the inherent vitality of 
Christianity itself. It is impossible to estimate the importance of this constantly 
maintained worship in preaching, sacrament, Bible-reading, liturgy and song. Suffice 
it to say that Christianity shares with Judaism and Islam the repetition of 
devotional formulas as a means of moulding character, a means probably all the 
more effective because worship rests for most people not on conscious theory but 
on emotion, and thus on something deep in their natures.* 

The present writer has had the opportunity of realising how the many activities 
of the Church may be instrumental in this mission from his contact with theological 
students, who have sometimes related how they received the call into the ministry. 
Although in every case the story was different, yet the effective call of God could 
always be traced back to some activity or person within the Church’s life. God 
calls men through the Church’s common life and service. 

In general, the Church has expanded in three ways. In its earliest stages Christ- 
ianity spread from individual to individual, but it was not long before the so-called 
‘mass conversions’ began. Even before aD 500 whole communities were entering 
the Church (for example, the Armenians), and by that date to be a Roman citizen 
and to be a Christian were with some exceptions roughly identical. Among the 
barbarian invaders of the Empire Christianity was usually adopted by whole nations, 
tribes or communities who followed the example of their leader or king. Naturally 
the faith of these peoples was often very rudimentary, and it is not surprising that 
later centuries, up to our own day, have witnessed the repudiation of the Faith by 
many, very often in rebellion against the superficial caricatures of Christianity 
which followed from these mass conversions, and also as a deliberate rejection of the 
faith when its full demands and true nature were understood.* Nevertheless, by the 
16th century, Christianity had entered so deeply into the fabric of European 
civilization that none of the rapidly growing nation-states who rejected the authority 
of the Pope repudiated the Christian faith as such. That was reserved for later 
generations, and for the time when, in a very large measure, both the Roman and 
Protestant Churches had returned in the 19th century to the way of individual 
conversion. The third method by which the Church has been reinforced is by 
individuals and minority groups with only a vague Christian background realising 
more intensely what the faith means and experiencing a new and stronger attach- 
ment to it. In some such situation most of the great modern revivals and awakenings 
have taken place. The interesting question remains as to how long such conditions 
will obtain. 

Reviewing, then, the long story of the Church’s mission, we ask what have been 
the methods employed? We are not seeking to describe the reasons for its expansion, 
which although closely related to our enquiry is considerably wider in its scope. 
We ask rather whether any fairly constant factors can be discerned in the methods 
of the mission? We shall not expect them all to be equally important at any one 
time, nor must we imagine that all have been or can be consciously planned, but 
there are, in every evangelistic enterprise, seven such factors that may be discerned. 

First, the part played by individual Christians. What the Church has owed to 
this can never be assessed, yet it has been considerable in every age. It must be 
taken to include those individuals with special ‘missionary’ offices in the Church, 
such as preachers and teachers, and it may embrace any of the members of the 
Christian society. In every human relationship personal influence is a potent 
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factor, and the believer’s effect upon his associates through everyday contacts is 
obviously important. Gwatkin’s well-known judgement about the spread of the 
early Church is perhaps over-optimistic: ‘Behind St. Paul, behind the Twelve, was 
a crowd of obscure missionaries. Some of them might devote themselves to the 
work, and wander like apostles; but every Christian was a missionary in his place and 
measure, and the common intercourse of trade and life spread the Gospel far and 
wide’.* As a matter of fact, such pictures as we have of the early Christian com- 
munities in the New Testament and the literature of the early Church do not give 
much indication that the rank and file of Christians considered it as even a minor 
part of their duty to communicate their faith to others. From the beginning the 
Church had particular members whose chief function was to propagate the Faith, 
based upon the example of the Twelve, and Origen refers to those who ‘have 
done the work of going round not only cities but even villages and country cottages 
to make others also pious towards God’, pointing out that at the beginning great 
risk attached to such a task.‘ Nevertheless there is sufficient truth in Gwatkin’s 
picture, and Celsus can pour scorn towards the end of the 2nd century on those 
Christians he refers to as ‘wool-workers, cobblers, laundry-workers, and the most 
illiterate and bucolic yokels’ who get hold of stupid people and subvert them to the 
faith.* Yet the normal procedure has been for the Church to have its duly-appointed 
missionaries; one of the functions of the bishop in the early period was that of 
converting the heathen, and we know how zealously such a one as Augustine 
pursued this task. But the contact of ordinary Christians with their fellows has 
always had some effect, and when the missionary duty of ordinary lay members 
has been recognised as an expression of the universal priesthood, then the Church 
has been most virile. 

Whether we regard the individual Christian missionary as primarily impelled 
by the Spirit or commissioned by the Church—and it is significant how many of its 
greatest leaders were reluctant to accept their office—he has always been in the van 
of the Church’s campaign. To name but a few is to realise how much, humanly 
speaking, is owed to them. How different would the story have been without a 
Paul, a Benedict, a Gregory the Great, a Boniface, a Bernard of Clairvaux, a 
Luther or a Calvin, an Ignatius or a Wesley, to say nothing of evangelists, preachers 
and missionary pioneers of more recent days! Having considered the many facets 
of the expansion of the Church, Latourette comes to this significant conclusion: 
‘Amid all this mixture of factors there was one which was persistent. In Christianity 
was a vigour which impelled some of its choicest and most understanding exponents 
to go forth as missionaries and proclaim their faith by word and deed. Even where 
crass force was invoked to bring non-Christians to the baptismal font—and this 
was against the teaching of the Church—the actual instruction in the Faith was by 
missionaries.’* It may have been that Protestantism was slow to realise its obligation 
to the non-Christian world because, unlike the Roman Church with its monastic 
orders, it had no trained instrument at its disposal, yet eventually the task was 
enthusiastically accepted. William Carey taught it to plan the enterprise on a world- 
wide scale, thus carrying a stage further the realisation of the vision of Wesley,’ a 
vision which the founder of Methodism largely derived from Pietism. 

Second, the role played by the Christian minority. Behind all evangelism and 
supporting the work of individuals, there has lain a nucleus of devoted people 
who have realised more intensely the meaning and implications of their Faith. 
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While the danger of spiritual pride and superiority may ever threaten this pro- 
cedure, when properly understood it has been of vital importance. The minority, 
the Church within the Church, is at its best the serving and saving instrument, 
and it has played an essential part in Christian strategy. Behind every mass- 
conversion to which we have already referred, there were always a few who led and 
prepared the way and who usually suffered for their faith. Monasticism itself was a 
minority movement which was largely instrumental for the spread of the Faith from 
the 4th century onwards through the Middle Ages, and since the Counter- 
Reformation it has continued to occupy a central position in the method of the 
Roman Church. Protestantism rejected the strict monastic conception, and yet its 
agents in evangelism have in many ways embodied much of the monastic method. 
From the rebirth of Moravianism at Herrnhut in 1722 there began a missionary 
movement in Protestantism which was eventually to extend over much of the world. 
‘Here was anew phenomenon in the expansion of Christianity, an entire community, 
of families as well as of the unmarried, devoted to the propagation of the faith. 
In its singleness of aim it resembled some of the monastic orders of earlier centuries, 
but these were made up of celibates’.* In the same tradition were the Religious 
Societies in England, the Methodist class meetings, and the great missionary 
societies; and in the wide expansion of Christianity during the 19th century the 
Church came to regard itself increasingly as a self-conscious minority, over against 
the world, yet with a great mission to the world—a point of view which has been 
intensified in the present era. Along with this there went a growing standard of 
pre-membership instruction and a return in many ways to the viewpoint of the 
first few centuries, with the result that the line between Christians and non- 
Christians tended to be more sharply drawn. As nominal Christianity declined and 
the bonds between Church and State weakened, there came the urge to raise the 
level of Christian living amongst professed Christians. “The trend was away from 
the idea of Christendom, a society ostensibly embracing a given geographical area 
in which all were baptized as a matter of convention, and supposedly accepted 
Christian standards, even if they did not fully attain them, and towards the corpus 
Christi, into which individuals moved by their own choice, and which was in the 
world but never fully of it’.* This tendency can be seen in Modern Roman 
Catholicism as well as in the national Churches of Protestantism, and it is an 
interesting feature of these Churches that whatever they hold in theory, in practice 
they show an approximation to the position of the early English nonconformists. 
Further, the effective use of minorities for special evangelistic purposes has led to a 
very large increase of Roman Catholic religious orders during the last 150 years, 
and it must not be overlooked that the rise of new denominations within Pro- 
testantism has been a means of bringing many into Christian fellowship. 

Third, the use of teaching. Our Lord was recognised as a Teacher, and ever 
since His day there has been a close association between evangelism and teaching. 
We can do no more than summarise a long and fascinating story by pointing to the 
constant and honourable connection of Christianity with education, both in the 
specifically religious instruction and nurture of Christians and in general culture. 
In the early Church, teachers were classed with apostles and prophets (I Cor. xii, 
28, Acts xiii, 1), and they remained prominent much longer than the other two. 
At first they were probably similar to what we know as catechists; later they were 
more like philosophers. One recalls the splendid tribute of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
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to his teacher, the great Origen.* Suffice it to say that although the Church has 
always at its best known that if the spirit of Christianity has to be caught, the facts 
of the faith must be taught—witness the wide use of catechisms, especially since 
the 16th century, and the later development of Sunday Schools. In the sphere of 
wider education, organised Christianity has assumed this burden in many periods 
and areas where no other agency was present to carry it. The extent to which the 
motive behind this undertaking has been professedly evangelistic may have differed, 
but certainly it would seem that those Churches which have been willing to bear the 
cost of providing schools have reaped the reward; to see this, one has only to reflect 
upon the influence of the Wesleyan school movement and the consistent policy of 
the Roman Church in this field. It is also at least significant that from those uni- 
versities in which the Christian tradition was strong have come some of the 
outstanding leaders of great religious awakenings, for example, Wyclif, Hus, Luther, 
Calvin, Ignatius Loyola and Wesley; ** and that those Churches which have been 
careful to provide a thorough training for their ministers and other workers have 
shown a capacity for steady endurance which is impressive. 

Fourth, the appeal to the effects of the Gospel. Although the Faith has been 
presented as true in itself and therefore worthy of acceptance for itself, it is usual 
to find that attention has been drawn to the effect it has had, or will have, upon 
individuals and communities. More recently, reference to moral or social results 
seems to have been peculiarly characteristic of much evangelism; this is probably 
due to the climate of opinion, and as such it must be regarded as a substitute for 
‘fleeing from the wrath to come’. Certainly some emphasis upon eschatology, 
although often too crudely expressed, appears to have been an accompaniment of 
Christian evangelism in the past, and a doctrine of the Last Things must be 
regarded as an essential part of the message itself.'* But the Gospel also produces 
recognisable present effects in the lives of individuals and in communities, and 
Christian missionaries in all ages have used this fact in the presentation of their 
message, whilst these ‘good works’ have of course played a considerable part in 
making the message and Christian way of life commend itself to others. The early 
Apologists, for example, made much of the moral change in Christians, and this is a 
constant theme in the expositions of the faith to non-Christians.** From the earliest 
centuries the Christian propagandist has been alive to the appeal of the martyr" (it 
should be remembered that the martyr was the only type of Christian known to the 
general populace of the Graeco-Roman world for some considerable time'*). We 
must also remark upon the extraordinary attraction the Christian ascetic exercised 
over men’s imaginations; and Christian ‘sainthood’ has usually in the end been 
recognized as something to be admired and even desired. 

Fifth, some attitude, positive or negative, consciously or unconsciously adopted, 
towards the State and secular organizations. The presentation and strategy of the 
Christian mission has always been influenced by whether the State has been hostile, 
friendly or neutral, and by whether the Church could work in active association 
with, or in separation from, secular organisations and centres of power. For better 
or worse, the conditions in which the Church existed were radically altered after 
Constantine; so far as the Graeco-Roman world was concerned it became govern- 
ment-supported and was eventually the only official cult. By ap 500 this meant that 
Christianity had become the alleged faith of the majority in the most civilized part 
of the world, and pressure was brought upon non-Christians to submit to baptism. 
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The remarkable thing about the barbarian invaders is the speed with which they 
accepted Christianity, usually, as we have seen, because of its profession by their 
leader or king. Although there was constant tension between the secular and 
spiritual authorities for many centuries, both regarded themselves as within the 
one Christian community, and in the settlement which followed the upheaval in 
Europe after the Reformation the secular powers were obviously even more in- 
fluential than the spiritual. During the period ap 1500-1750, the spread of 
Christianity into new areas was under the direction of the State and commercial 
organizations to an extent greater than in any period before or since. Absolute 
monarchies in Spain and Portugal directed the expansion of the Roman Church as 
the Tsar directed that of the Orthodox Church in the Russian dominions, while the 
East India companies of the Protestant English and Dutch were as autocratic in 
their direction of the Church in such parts as they controlled as were Roman 
Catholic Spain and Portugal. Of course the Christian teaching was done by mis- 
sionaries acting voluntarily. “Yet it was the State or the chartered, monopolistic 
company which told the missionaries where they might go, licensed them, and 
assisted or fully supported them financially.’** 

The great 19th century Protestant expansion was less associated with political 
sentiments and was thus more purely religious. Government support was much less 
direct, and the bonds between the Church and State were weaker than at any time 
since Constantine. The 20th century has of course seen the further development of 
this process, and indeed a number of powerful States have become definitely hostile. 
In them the Church has been deprived of those traditional functions by which it had 
perpetuated itself, for example, control of marriage, education, and the organisation 
of youth. Even under more friendly regimes this feature can be observed. But 
perhaps the greatest challenge to the Church does not lie here, but in a pattern of 
life in which the Church appears to a great many to be merely an irrelevance, and 
thus finds no place in their outlook. Here is a situation which the Church in the 
West, at least, has not had to meet before. ‘Our situation is one in which men will 
only become Christians by treading the hard existential road of personal experience 
and personal decision, of a form of experience and a kind of decision which can 
only have the effect of dividing them from the mass of their fellows, and setting 
them at loggerheads with their environment—for a Christian is now a kind of 
social outlaw—and this must always and necessarily be a very heavy price for so 
highly gregarious a creature as man to have to pay.’*" 

Sixth, the response to particular situations and opportunities. Here is one of the 
most oustanding features of the Christian mission. Christianity has shown itself 
to be both intransigent and flexible. In general, it has refused to compromise on 
fundamental issues, principles and doctrines; yet it has adapted itself to many 
current intellectual beliefs, customs and cultures. It has had to fight against the 
temptation of becoming a synthetic product—opinions will differ as to how far it 
has succumbed in certain of its forms—yet as an ‘incarnational’ religion it has 
suited itself to changing conditions and patterns of life. It has addressed itself to 
man’s unchanging needs, and yet sought to accommodate itself to the particular 
situation in which he has found himself. Its mission has often been closely associated 
with conquests and commerce, as has also the spread of Islam, and yet it has been 
more independent of both than its rival. This continuing factor of adaptation, 
combined with an essential intransigence, has been a sign of vitality and at the 
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same time an enduring problem, both intellectual and practical. Obviously the 
Church should, and does, reflect local and national characteristics wherever it is 
found ; but how far should these be allowed to colour its life? Obviously its message 
must be communicated to its contemporaries; but how far can it go without com- 
promising its essential faith? 

Here is one of the abiding tasks of the theologian, the apologist, and ultimately 
the evangelist. In every age the Faith must be expounded and interpreted, for a 
great many reject or neglect it because of what they erroneously conceive it to be. 
For instance, in the first three centuries a major part of the task of the apologists 
consisted in the removal of the prejudices of pagans, and in the 19th century belief 
in God had to be shown to be compatible with the rapid growth of ‘science’, 
and the true nature of Scripture had to be demonstrated. Indeed the theologian’s 
enterprise has been, and is, an essential part of the mission of the Church. 

Further, during the course of its history the Church has responded to particular 
situations and opportunities in countless practical ways. It is only possible to draw 
attention to one or two examples from the enormous number which might be quoted. 
One thinks of the many forms of monasticism, adapted very often to the social 
conditions of the time; of the preaching friars reaching men where they congregated ; 
of the creation by the Roman Church at the beginning of the 17th century of the 
Sacred Congregation for Propaganda of the Faith; of the use of lay preachers and 
workers, including women; of the vast enterprise for the production and distribu- 
tion of literature, including the translations into the vernacular of the Bible; of the 
great numbers of societies and organizations created for particular groups and 
needs of people, for example, the YMCA, and workers’ and students’ associa- 
tions; of the rallying of millions of ordinary Church members during the 19th and 
20th centuries to the financial support of both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missions; of movements to make the faith more vital, such as the German Inner 
Mission and the many groups and fellowships; of medical work, orphanages, the 
Salvation Army, and Central Missions; of the use of film, radio, television, and 
industrial chaplains. 

We have already referred to the new situation the 20th century Church faces, 
when already the conditions within which the faith spread so widely in the 19th 
century have largely disappeared. How will it meet the challenge of the opposition 
or indifference of powerful centralized governments, of industrial societies, of a 
rapidly growing urge towards independence among coloured races, of the threat of 
total war? We stand too close to give the answer. Losses and defeats there are bound 
to be. But already signs of the response are appearing in the Church’s strategy in its 
traditional home-lands, in its missionary policies, and above all in the growing 
sense of the World Church. 

Seventh, a deep belief in the faith, in the Church as the instrument of God’s 
purpose. Here above all is an essential of the Christian mission. Convictions firmly 
held prove contagious; although of itself this is no guarantee of their truth, as 
history shows, for queer distortions of Christianity have succeeded in spreading 
themselves, sometimes extensively, in most eras of the Church’s history. Neverthe- 
less without this belief in the fundamental truth of the message or method no 
abiding results can be expected. 

In conclusion we may refer to Latourette’s impressive judgement after his review 
of the long pageant of the Church’s expansion and mission, to the effect that 
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fundamental to the whole enterprise has been loyalty to Christ as more than 
human. ‘Types of Christianity which failed to stress the centrality of Jesus as God’s 
Christ have not shown the power to reproduce themselves through many centuries. 
‘So far as the historian could be sure of anything about the future of Christianity 
it was this: if the Christian faith triumphed, it would be through uncompromising 
loyalty to Him through whom it had come to birth and who in all its ages had been 
the acknowledged master of its most flaming spirits.’** _ Norman P. GoLDHAWK 
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AN ANGLICAN APPROACH TOWARDS THE 
CONVERSION OF ENGLAND 


ET me begin with something written in the Anglican monthly magazine, 

Theology, in October, 1954, in the course of a review of The Parish in Action by 
the Bishop of Stepney. These are the significant words: ‘Listening the other day to 
some reports of local parochial missions and also to a symposium of the parochial 
effects of the much-publicized venture at Harringay, the writer was constrained to 
note that more new Christians had been brought into the life of the Church in one 
year in the only parish of which he can speak with any intimate knowledge by what 
we foolishly call “the ordinary machinery of the parish” than by all these special 
efforts put together, reduced, of course, to the scale of a single parish’.* 

It so happens that the writer of those words was also the writer of the review in the 
same journal of the Anglican report, Towards the Conversion of England, which is 
the inevitable background of this article. In that review he writes some other words 
which seem to me equally significant. After criticising the report’s failure to strike 
a prophetic note and for issuing instead a catalogue of ‘tricks, tips, dodges for 
displaying our goods to the best advantage’, he goes on to describe it as: ‘A docu- 
ment which issues from a Church so little withdrawn or detached from the world it 
is attempting to influence that it lacks the power to penetrate it to a depth to 
influence it radically’. An interesting historical parallel concerning St Dominic and 
the Albigensians (which is certainly not without controversial significance) leads to 
the conclusion: ‘It was the compelling power of personal sanctity which turned the 
flank of the heretical defences’. In the report, Towards the Conversion of England, 
‘these evangelical priorities have not been fully respected’.* 

Significantly enough, this review, from which I have quoted at length, appeared 
in the very same month, October, 1945, in which a most interesting double cen- 
tenary was celebrated. It was in October, 1845 that Newman entered the Church 
of Rome and Renan left it, and the editorial comment one hundred years after in 
Theology was as follows: ‘It would be difficult to say which was the greater loss— 
Newman to the Church of England, or Renan to the Church of Rome. From one 
point of view both events are symbols of the Church’s failure to know the times of 
its visitation’.* The suggestion is inescapable that perhaps similarly in 1945 the 
reaction of the Church of England to the challenge of evangelism may be a criterion 
by which we can judge whether or not we realize the times of our visitation. Here 
maybe is a punctum stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae, and if so, how important it is that 
we should take stock of our position and see how we stand! 

It seems to me that there are three possible ways of such stocktaking. Either I 
can give my own very limited personal experiences of Anglican evangelism since 
1945, or I can collate the evidence of as many people as possible in order to form a 
more balanced judgement, or I can rely on some typical representative Anglican 
reaction. I do not think the first method has any merits in the present case, 
though I hope to make some personal observations. The second would be best, 
but its results would make a book rather than an article. The third seems the most 
practicable line of investigation and the quotations with which I began this article 
suggest a possibility worth following up. After a few personal introductory com- 
ments, I propose to examine the pages of the review, Theology, from which I have 
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quoted to see what evidence they produce of how Anglicanism is measuring up to 
this time of visitation in respect of evangelism. 

First, the preliminaries. If the report, Towards the Conversion of England, has 
produced any evangelistic revival in the Church of England, that revival needs to 
be related to (1) the revival of biblical theology, inevitably connected by Anglicans 
with the name of Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, (2) the liturgical revival, connected by Angli- 
cans with The Parish Communion (edited by Fr. A. G. Herbert) and now powerfully 
operating in the Parish and People movement, and (3) the revival of holiness, not 
yet so influential in England, but powerfully and indeed dramatically significant in 
our missionary work in Central and East Africa.‘ 

It is not yet possible to estimate the effects of Dr Billy Graham’s London Crusade 
upon the Church of England. But I have no doubt that the direct impact it has 
made and the indirect impact of our relations with the Church of South India, which 
must come to a head in 1955, will powerfully influence our future evangelistic 
attitude and perhaps decide whether or not we know the times of our visitation. 

So much for introduction—now for Theology, from 1945 to 1954. What has it got 
to say on the Anglican approach towards the conversion of England? It begins 
critically. It does not like ‘flamboyant proposals for the conversion of England’.* 
It thinks ‘there is no present opportunity for a sweeping campaign or a large scale 
movement. If advertised and launched, it will fall flat, as all the campaigns of this 
sort have done for a generation and more. Each successive defeat of expectations 
that never should have been raised leads to deeper frustration and bewilderment’.* 
And the critical appraisal of the Church of England under the title, Laodicea in the 
Twentieth Century,’ together with the subsequent reactions to that appraisal, 
suggest that a negative discontent with the Church of England as it is dominates any 
truly positive approaches towards making it in the country as a whole the force for 
evangelism that it should be. 

However, there are signs of revival, and so far as Theology is concerned, perhaps 
the first of these is an article on The Parish Meeting.* This sets the tone for much that 
is to follow, for it leads straight to the important article on House Church and Parish 
Church which appeared four years later in 1950,* which in its turn provides the 
inspiration for the practical parochial experiment in Leeds, described three years 
later in The House Church.** This third article produced a come-back from the 
author of the second, which ends with these words, “The experiment is full of 
dangers and shortcomings, of which those are most conscious who are most 
deeply quickened. But I should like to put on record for what it is worth—and I 
measure my words carefully—that I believe this development of the Church in the 
house to be the single most important new thing that is happening in the Church of 
England to-day’."* 

I would here interject my opinion that if this experiment is coupled with Canon 
Roger Lloyd’s Servants of Christ the King and with various cell movements and the 
Bishop of Stepney’s book, The Parish in Action,"* and above all with the Parish and 
People movement, it will be found that the distinctive advance which the Church 
of England is making in evangelism to-day lies more in parochial rediscoveries of 
the fellowship of the local church or of particular groups within it than in more 
general evangelistic missions such as those associated denominationally with the 
name of Canon Bryan Green or inter-denominationally with the Commando 
Campaigns. Theology emphasizes something characteristic of Anglicanism, which 
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(whether we like it or not) has an important bearing upon our outlook. We still as a 
Church do not like mass movements and we still do not like any enthusiasm which 
smacks of exhibitionism. We still do not think Bishop Butler wholly wrong two 
centuries ago or John Wesley wholly right. We think that, if publicity is demanded, 
we can produce it—and the Coronation service is our proof of it—but we do not as a 
whole think it is so much demanded as some people think.'* Wayside Pulpits and 
Scripture texts in public places go against a deep Anglican feeling about the need of 
religious reticence. 

The famous Tracts for the Times, which appeared one hundred years ago, were 
not then and are not now approved by all Anglicans. But many Anglicans find them- 
selves in agreement with the editor of Theology** on the subject of the Tract 
entitled ‘On Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge’, when he says ‘it is, in 
fact, a fair question whether eloquent public appeals and powerful public assaults on 
behalf of the Gospel do not do more harm than good’. 

In 1948 Theology published an article under the title “The Appalling Religious- 
ness of America’, written by the editor himself. His experiences during a short visit 
to the United States led him to question whether the very churchgoing of so many 
Americans was not ‘a cushion against the hard impact of the living God’.** While 
more recent visitors to the United States, to Evanston and Minneapolis in 1954 and 
our experiences of Dr Billy Graham’s work in our own country may lead to a less 
critical attitude, no Anglican could deny that doubts about publicity remain and few 
Anglicans would say that all such doubts were entirely ‘of the Devil’. They go down 
right to the theological roots of our faith. Admittedly Anglicanism has often tended 
so to stress the incarnation as to seem to forget the atonement, but the principles of 
our evangelism will go far astray unless they are conformed to the pattern of the 
incarnation" and in the ministry of Jesus there was a Messianic secrecy to balance 
all Messianic publicity. 

This however is not to be taken as an Anglican repudiation of the much-publicized 
missions of other denominations. On the contrary, the appreciation of the 1949 
London Mission, *’ though cautious, finds its confirmation in the Bishop of 
Stepney’s book, The Parish in Action. If that great mission and many other lesser 
missions, both parochial and diocesan, e.g. Portsmouth, Worcester, Monmouth, 
have not succeeded in reaching outsiders in such a way:as to make many permanent 
converts to Christ and members of the Christian Church, they certainly have again 
and again galvanized and transformed parochial life and the living Church thus 
created has added to its number constantly such as are being saved.'* I would 
myself hazard the opinion that (unlike the years between the wars) there is now 
hardly a parish in England with a genuine and devoted parish priest which is not 
making some observable evangelistic advance. And the same advance appears to be 
taking place in the student world in the universities, though how far this is due to 
University missions seems to be a matter of opinion.'* 

One powerful influence upon Anglican evangelism, as well as upon Anglican 
liturgical and ministerial practice, has been the example of the courageous efforts 
of the Roman Catholic Church in France to reach the industrial masses and to 
bridge the gulf between Church and people. Translated books like those of Abbé 
Godin and Abbé Michonneau (France Pagan? and Revolution in a City Parish), 
have penetrated quarters of Anglicanism hitherto quite impervious to the call of a 
new evangelism.** Of course there has been disenchantment when the real bleakness 
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of the French prospect has been perceived and when the realization has gradually 
dawned that something good was done at the Reformation four hundred years ago 
in England which is only now being tackled in France. 

Any notion that what was needed in England was simply to copy France has now 
been exploded. Nevertheless the very difficulties into which the French priest- 
workmen have run in their dealings with the Vatican and their own episcopate have 
aroused sympathy with new ventures in ministerial vocation and new visions of a 
living Church.** Industrial chaplains have come to stay and I know of at least one 
place where Anglican priests are working down a coal mine. The Christian News 
Letter, The Christian Frontier, and Christian Action™ are all pointers to the need 
for Christians to enter much more closely than they have done into the life and 
thought and problems of the world outside the Church. Anglicans have played a 
leading part in such work, as they have also in the revival of religious drama** and 
in the exploration of other media of modern evangelism, especially the wireless.** 

It seems to me that the parish is still the unit of evangelism in the country, 
though in industrial areas, where parish loyalties overlap, city missions are valuable. 
The achievements of Canon Bryan Green and the community and conference 
centre of Lee Abbey in North Devon, together with such indications as are 
given in the Bishop of London’s Lent Book for 1953 by the Vicar of All Souls, 
Langham Place, London, show how alive within the Church of England is a more 
traditional conception of evangelism, upon which Theology hardly touches. 

How far our ecclesiastical disunity is a hindrance to effective evangelism I am 
not prepared to say. The theory advanced in some quarters that only united 
missions will really get into industry seems to be proved in experience to be un- 
founded. But South India may well have to show us the way in evangelism as in 
reunion and in so much else. I am quite uncertain how far any of the traditional 
methods of evangelism have really touched the bulk of the members of the Trade 
Unions and their dependents—and no evangelism (not even Billy Graham’s) which 
fails to do that can be said to be adequate for the conversion of England. I am quite 
sure that the ordinary parish priest and the ordinary parish magazine and the 
ordinary parish services (and not least the ‘occasional offices’) are now more 
evangelistically orientated than they were twenty years ago. This may not be saying 
much, but it is saying something. There are those amongst us who want to go 
much farther than this. We have our rigorists** and those who want to see what 
their missionary methods are and what is thought of them should read Missionary 
Methods in an English Parish.** This is 1954 and right up to date. J. E. Fison 

(Unless otherwise stated, all references are to Theology). 
* LVIL. 397. *XLVIII. 234f. ibid. p.217 ‘See Revival: An Enquiry, M. A. C. Warren. 
*XLIX. 1. * ibid. 7 ibid., p. 249. ® ibid., p. 331. * LIII. 283 ff. 
'® LVI. 167 ff. " ibid., p. 305. 12 cf. LVIT. 396 f. LI. 121 ff. 4 LIV. 401. 
* LI. 42 ff. *® LITT. 330. 1 LIT. 281. 18 LVII. 397. 1 LVI. 281, 388, 467. 


*° See L. 2 ff. *! cf. the articles on Tent Makers, LIV. 42 ff., 148 ff., 224, 306. s1.. 91 &. 
* LVI. 414. “LIV. 81. * LV. 1 ff., 101, 147. * LVII. 296 ff., 387, 426, 

















EVANGELISM AND THE IONA COMMUNITY 


VANGELISM is still a word that has many party associations. It has attained 

a new width and a new respectability, mainly through the studies of the World 
Council of Churches. It is now seen to be the task of the whole Church, and some- 
times as the whole task of the Church. But in the attempt to give it a more precise 
meaning and to differentiate it from other words, there is the danger that we should 
narrow it down to a matter of technique in a specified area. Is there any real differ- 
ence between proclamation and evangelism, or between the task of evangelism and 
the life of the Church? When Evangelism becomes a matter of technique, the 
Church becomes a Department Store. 

What the Iona Community has from its beginning been trying to do is to see the 
Faith as undivided and the Christian life as a total response. Because our members 
are actively engaged in the work of the Church we cannot escape being involved in 
definite lines of action and the methods to be used. But we believe the primary 
question is ‘What is the Gospel?’ and not, ‘What are the best techniques for 
spreading the Gospel?’ This primary question is one which we have continually 
to be trying to answer. We do not answer it by drawing up an agreed Confession 
of Faith or a minimum statement of essential beliefs. The Christian Faith is not a 
theological statement; it is a life. It is not an intellectual lesson that can be handed 
on from person to person; but a life that can be lived, and therefore understood, 
only corporately. The eternal, unchanging nature of the Faith is not in the word 
spoken, but in the life lived. The word spoken changes its expression, for it must 
always be expressed in the ever-changing thought-forms and words of men. The 
life lived may seem to change as much as the word, because of the changing pattern 
of men’s social life. But the life is the eternal element; for it, and not the word spoken, 
is of God. “The word became flesh’. We must not reverse the process. 

‘What is the Faith?’ That is the first question. There is another: Who are we? 
or, if we like to put it in another form, “To whom is the Gospel being offered?’ 
These two questions—‘What is the Gospel?’ and “To whom do we preach?’—are 
the questions that Paul asked and that every true evangelist asks. They are the only 
questions that matter. But when we ask ‘Who?’ we are not talking objectively of 
other people; we are talking of ourselves. We are always the people to whom the 
Gospel is first preached—‘To the Jew first, and also to the Greek’. Our answers to 
these questions, and particularly our answer to the second of them: “To whom are 
we speaking?’, determine what we do. The situation we are in and our understanding 
of the challenge of the Faith in that situation determine our evangelism. 

The Iona Community came into existence in Govan, an old ship-building burgh, 
now incorporated in the city of Glasgow. It arose out of the experience of George 
MacLeod there in the years of depression in the 30’s. In these years 80 per cent of 
the men of Govan were unemployed. The Church tried to meet their needs through 
the usual evangelistic approach of preaching (in church and in the streets) and of 
worship. The Church also met their needs by what we should now call welfare 
work—through clubs, community centres and the providing of work. Each line of 
action was followed for its own sake, but neither resulted in the men of Govan 
coming into the Church. The reason was not that men did not understand or 
agree with what the Church was saying, but that men did not see the Church doing 
what it was saying and therefore they doubted whether the Church believed what it 
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was saying. The Iona Community arose out of repentence for that failure of the 
Church and out of the conviction that the life of Christ must be offered in love to 
these and to all men. 

That repentant awareness of the needs of these men—and of others who by the 
failure of our society cannot find a home in the Church or in the usual institutions 
of our society—has remained with the Community as a central concern and has 
influenced all its work. The years that have followed its birth in 1938 have widened 
our conception of the problem and have made it more general. Our whole industrial 
organization, and not just unemployment, is the problem; for our articulation of the 
Faith in intellectual expression, in form of worship, and in the pattern of the Christ- 
ian life, is not in terms of an industrial society. This affects the Church’s witness 
not only to men in our industrial areas, but just as much in rural parts, with over- 
seas students in this country, and in foreign missionary work. 

Yet the Iona Community would still see its approach to men in industry as the 
main cause of its existence. If it can do nothing there, all its more peripheral 
activities will avail little. If the life of the Church cannot include the men whose 
lives are most fully determined by our industrial development, then the Church is 
no longer the place where the Evangel is lived, and Christianity becomes a religion 
for those to whom fortune has still preserved a life detached from the world of 
today, or who want to escape from it. An Evangelism that offers such an escape is 
not offering the Gospel of Christ; it is merely an ‘ism’, and indeed merely one 
‘ism’ among many. 

We are, therefore, much more concerned—or ought to be—with the ordinary 
questions of men’s lives than with techniques of Church work, and concerned, 
above all, with our corporate life as Christians. Unless we are living together in the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit, our techniques will be of little avail; and if we are 
living in such a fellowship, it won’t matter very much what techniques we use. 
As we find in our life together the answer to our own questions, we shall find the 
way of effective evangelism. 

But there are certain fundamental convictions which must enliven all we do. 

The first is simply this conviction of community. It is almost impossible for us 
today to realise how much we have been affected in the last two hundred years by 
the individualism of our thinking, so habitual has it become for us. It has dis- 
torted our reading of the Bible and our conception of Salvation; it has made self- 
denial meaningless and forgiveness impossible; for fundamental to the Gospel is 
the idea of a loving community in which is our life. The recovery of a sense of a 
common life in the Church is most difficult of attainment and most necessary. 

The second is the realisation that the points at which the common life of the 
Church must find its expression are the points at which men and women meet each 
other in the ordinary relationships of life. And these are the precise points at which 
men and women today feel most lost. What are these points? The family, work, 
neighbourhood, and contact with men of other races—these are the points at which 
men are bewildered, and they do not feel that the Church has any help for them at 
these points. They do not expect the Church to have anything to say, though they do 
feel that the Church ought to have something to say. But what is wanted is not so 
much that in order to meet the needs of men outside her walls the Church must be 
concerned with the ordinary relationships of men and women at home, at work and 
in politics; it is rather that those within the Church must become aware that these 
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are the points at which they are failing in their Christian life, and that unless they see 
their Faith as a living thing in their homes, in their work, and in their politics, 
their religion is an individual re-action with no element of witness in it. 

The third necessary conviction is that the recovery of a sense of the total nature 
of the Christian life will involve a re-forming of the pattern of the Church’s life. 
The congregation as we know it is the pattern of Church life which the Church 
evolved to meet the needs of men in industrial urban life. It is not much more than a 
century old. In its infant stage it has been concerned with religious education and 
with the leisure-time activities of its members. If it is to become an agent for mission, 
it must become adult and be concerned with the issues of adult life. Its work of 
education must go on, but as training for a corporate life which finds its expression 
in what its members are doing in the ordinary relationships of family, work, 
politics. The primary question, here again, is not how the congregation can become 
an effective agent of mission, but how must the congregation live as a congregation 
truly to the glory of God—how can it, in its own life, know the fullness of its faith, 
and show forth in action the love through which it itself exists? 

It is essential to make these points before going on to say something about the 
activities of the Community, otherwise such a description would seem to have to 
do only with techniques. It is not our techniques that are of primary importance 
but our understanding of the meaning of the Faith and the intention of our 
fumbling actions. For instance, the Iona Community talks a lot about Parish 
Mission. It has never claimed that what it has said is in any way new. It has acted 
on the assumption that the witness of the congregation is the only effective witness, 
and, inversely, that the failure of the congregation is the most effective hindrance. 
It is aware that the question of the nature of the life of the congregation is of su- 
preme importance. The congregation must see its life as a whole; it must see such 
lines of action as evangelism, divine healing, political responsibility, and ritual, 
not as alternatives, one of which can be selected, but as necessarily cohering and 
inter-dependent; it must also be vitally interested and active, both as a congrega- 
tion and through its individual members, in all the life of the parish. 

This conception of responsibility in the parish raises other issues. Because the 
parish is thought of as a collection of houses, as the area where certain families 
live, the contact of the Church with the parish has been with the domestic life of 
men and women. But such an approach does not deal with the whole life of the 
people of the parish. It disregards their work, and often their entertainment and 
their social groupings, for these cut across the artificial borders of a city parish. 
Whether the congregation set in the parish can make contact with the disintegrated 
life of men and women, especially men in industry, is questionable. It is certain 
that special means have to be found to touch the points where men are in relation- 
ships with each other in work and politics. 

It is for the touching of those points that the Industrial work of the Iona Com- 
munity has developed. This has taken the form of the creation of groups of in- 
dustrial men who meet together for the discussion of their own problems in industry 
and who come together two or three times a year for joint conference in Glasgow. 
These groups contain both Church members who are active Trade Unionists, and 
responsible and socially-concerned Trade Unionists who have no connection with 
the Church. Such co-operation is possible in Scotland and is very fruitful. The 
presence of those outside the Church prevents the Churchmen from relapsing 
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into their conventional idea that their only duty as Christians is to bring men into 
the local congregation. Such groups develop slowly. It is only when men believe 
that they are there to discuss their own problem and not the propaganda of the 
Church that they begin to become interested in the Faith and see that it is relevant 
to their lives. These groups serve a definitely evangelistic purpose, but that is not 
their primary aim. Effective evangelism is often indirect; but it is effective only if 
it is the expression of a love which is real interest, and is not simply a means to an 
end. No description of what the Iona Community is trying to do would be complete 
without a reference to Iona itself. The work of the Iona Community is on the main- 
land. But the life in community on Iona, in which in summer its members share, 
is the testing-place of such theories as we indulge in, and is our place of training in 
the sharing of work, worship and social life. In a way it is artificial, it is out of the 
industrial turmoil; though those who come bring with them the clash of different 
backgrounds, and above all the seemingly inevitable individualistic attitudes in 
Church and in society. But it is possible to see there how work and worship can be 
related, and how the questions of politics cannot be avoided. It is a corporate life 
in which young people in the camps as well as ministers and craftsmen in Community 
share. It certainly is, in fact, a place where many learn the meaning of the Faith, 
because they see it corporately expressed in terms of their own lives. It is no more 
artificial than an early monastery was artificial, or the Church of the Reformation, or 
the Methodist class-meeting. Indeed, what a true conviction in Evangelism calls 
for is the deliberate creation of a corporate life in the Church which expresses, as 
well as we can make it, in obedience to the Holy Spirit, the life that we know is 
ours in Christ. T. RaLpH Morton 




















EVANGELISM IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


WF BELIEVE that the evangelism of the United States and of every country 
of the world should be the evangelism of Jesus Christ. What was the evan- 
gelism of Jesus? 

It was the evangelism of one who possessed a great faith, and whose faith pos- 
sessed Him. As the chief priests said, who mocked Him with the scribes and 
elders, ‘He trusted in God’. What a great tribute to come from those who 
opposed Him! They could utter it because the faith of Jesus became flesh. He 
lived this faith; He taught this faith; He died for His faith. 

It was the evangalism of one who was dwelt in by God. God spoke the words and 
God did the works. Jesus lived the words and works of God, His Father. In the 
wilderness He told the tempter, ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word of God’; “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve’; “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God’. And Jesus came from the 
wilderness to be God’s witness. God’s word was to be lived; God’s will was to be 
His meat; God was to do His works; He was to worship God and Him only. Thus 
Jesus became an evangelist for the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus used all methods of evangelism. Most obviously, He came preaching. In 
His preaching He said, “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believe the gospel’. Jesus called men to repentance. He called them 
to turn from the kingdom of gold to the Kingdom of God. He called them to turn 
from the kingdom of the flesh to the kingdom of the spirit and to love God with all 
their strength. He invited them to change their minds from thinking about self to 
thinking about others who were wounded and half dead on the Jericho road. Jesus 
wanted men to repent of fears and put their faith in the gospel and the Kingdom of 
God. He called men to become as little children rather than to be adults full of 
prejudice. We need a revival of repentance today. We need to turn from our 
wicked ways. We need to become humble, to seek God and pray. We need to 
repent of trusting in our own righteousness and seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness. We need to repent of our worship of things and worship God 
only. We need to repent of our fears and destroy their power over us by putting our 
faith in the living God. I wish we preached repentance and faith as Jesus did. 

Jesus could preach anywhere. Sometimes He preached in the synagogue, some- 
times by the sea of Galilee from a boat, sometimes in the desert, and sometimes on 
the mountainside. Jesus preached wherever He found people. In the United States 
we preach from the pulpits of our churches. We use radio and television to preach 
to millions. We need to do more preaching in shops and stores and on the sidewalks 
and streets. We need to preach in prisons and penthouses. 

Every great evangelical movement has been one in which the laymen have par- 
ticipated. Jesus had a lay movement. The members of the Sanhedrin said, ‘Out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet’, but how mistaken they were! Jesus secured some good 
lay preachers in Galilee. For not only did He call men to be His followers, but He 
instructed them and sent them forth two by two. He sent the twelve two by two. 
He sent the seventy two by two. We believe that the world can be won for Christ by 
laymen, laywomen, and young people going forth two by two to visit for Christ. 
These evangelistic visitors must be carefully selected. They must be those who 
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have an experience of Christ as Saviour, for they are going out to invite their friends 
and others to come with them to Christ. They must be trained in the evangelism 
of Jesus, for they go to give their witness about Christ and about His power to 
give salvation to those who repent and believe. When a team of two men, or a team 
of husband and wife, or a team of young people goes into a home for a friendly 
spiritual visit and its members give their experience of Christ, those whom they 
visit are greatly impressed, and half of those visited make their commitments to 
Christ and the Church. Thousands of people of all vocations and professions have 
become successful lay evangelists. Through visitation they have won millions of 
persons for Christ and the Church. 

Two young men in their ’teens visited a home one night. After explaining their 
mission, they were informed the family was not interested, and the door was shut 
against them. The next night this same team had the same name on its list for 
visitation. After prayer, they made another visit to the home and told of their 
mission for Christ; they were told again that the family was not interested. The 
third successive night this team received the same assignment. Again, they prayed 
and made their third visit to this home and explained the purpose of their visit; 
they were invited in. The man in the home was looking at television. The young 
men said they had something to tell him which was most important and asked if he 
would give them his attention. He said, ‘No’, and told them to talk to his wife. 
They did. They told her about the love of Christ and what He could do for her. 
She asked them to pray for her. The young men and the wife knelt in prayer, and 
one of the young men prayed. When he finished praying, she was in tears. She 
made her profession of faith in Christ, but her husband would not. The next 
Sunday, however, they both went to church. They both were converted and both 
presented themselves for Church membership. This happened because two young 
men prayed before visiting, prayed while visiting, and gave their testimony about 
Christ. 

Recently, two teams of two men each won forty-three persons for Christ and the 
Church in four nights of visitation evangelism. A team of husband and wife secured 
one hundred and three persons for Christ and the Church by visiting in the homes 
every Monday night of one year. A team of husband and wife in one of our large 
cities visits nearly every night during the week; they are securing hundreds for 
Christ. 

Laymen can win laymen for Christ. They can win some persons the minister or 
pastor cannot win. The layman is more direct. He talks a language which the other 
laymen can understand. The layman gives his experience. Lay visitation evangelism 
is winning thousands for Christ, and is bringing spiritual awakening to every Church 
that uses it. It is not an American plan. It is the plan of Jesus. 

Jesus came teaching: ‘And straightway on the sabbath day he entered into the 
synagogue, and taught’. Jesus had a great teaching ministry. He taught in houses, 
on the mountainside, at any place, and at any time. He taught the multitude; He 
taught the twelve; He taught one person. Jesus was a master-teacher—He asked 
questions, He told stories, and the common people heard Him gladly. He spoke with 
authority—those who were ordered to arrest Him said, ‘never man spake like this 
man’, 

He lived what He taught and He taught what He lived. Luke writes in the Acts 
of the Apostles about ‘All that Jesus began both to do and teach’. The important 
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word is both. Jesus did both. He did and He taught. Some of us teach without doing, 
and some do without teaching. 

Great evangelistic opportunities present themselves to our teaching evangelists. 
Our Sunday-school teachers, our Christian youth leaders, and our Christlike club 
counsellors are great evangelists through their teaching ministry. Thousands of 
persons are wen for Christ and His Church by teaching evangelists. 

In Savannah, Georgia, there is a bronze plaque on the front wall of Christ 
Episcopal Church. It tells us that John Wesley, a priest in the Church of England, 
started this Sunday School in 1737. The founder of Methodism believed in gather- 
ing the children together and teaching them about Christ. Today more babies are 
being born than at any other time in our history. These children will become 
Christians if we bring them into our Sunday-schools and teach them. Our youth 
are anxious to know what a Christian believes. They need teaching. At one time 
Israel had a great spiritual decline because it had been without a teaching priest 
for a long period. Parents must become teaching priests for Christ. 

Jesus came seeking the lost. In a preachers’ meeting at Skein, Norway, I inquired 
of them, ‘What is the business of the Church?’ They replied, “To save the lost’. 
I said, ‘What else is there for the Church to do?’ They replied, “To see that those 
who make their commitment to Christ develop spiritually, or grow in grace’. We 
accepted this two-fold objective of the Church and began to consider the story of the 
interview that Jesus had with Zacchaeus. Jesus answered the self-righteous who 
murmured against Him for eating with a sinner by saying, “The Son of man is come 
to seek’. This word seek typifies the great passion of Jesus. 

He sought the unsought; He sought the ones the self-righteous never sought. 
He sought Zacchaeus, a publican; He sought a Samaritan woman with whom the 
Jews had no dealings; He sought a neglected man at the Pool of Bethesda; He 
sought the Galileans. While living in the flesh, Jesus never sought a self-righteous 
person, or the Pharisees, scribes and elders; they sought Him. Nicodemus sought 
Him at night; the rich ruler came to Him; the lawyer came to Him; He ate with 
Simon, the Pharisee, by invitation. Some sought Him because they were trying to 
trick Him with their questions; some sought Him because He had life, because He 
had what they did not have. But Jesus was always visiting the neglected, the 
despised, the lepers, the sick, the demon-possessed. 

Today we are not doing this as Jesus did. We have a tendency to seek those who 
think they are righteous. We seek those who have the ability to pay. We need to 
seek all persons for Christ. ‘God so loved the world’ means that He gave His 
beloved Son for every person in the world. When we are convinced of that simple 
fact, we shall go out to seek every person. This is the kind of evangelism that every 
congergation should have. Some congregations do have it; the members of some 
congregations are seeking for persons to tell them of the love of God and the saving 
grace of Jesus Christ. But not all. One plan of evangelism we must put into action 
today, is to get every person who is really committed to Christ to seek others for 
Him. A committed Christian seeks the unsought for Christ. 

Jesus came counselling. We think this is a new method in evangelism, but Jesus 
did it. He could sit at the well and talk to a Samaritan woman. He surprised her and 
caused His disciples to marvel. He asked her questions; she asked Him questions; 
finally, she stated what she knew. She said, ‘I know that Messias cometh, which is 
called Christ, when He is come, He will tell us all things’. Jesus replied, ‘I that 
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speak unto thee am He’. The counselling interview was over. She had found the 
Messias. Jesus also counselled Nicodemus; He counselled the rich ruler; He coun- 
selled his disciples. His interviews were short and direct. 

Today many persons who have fears, frustrations, and complexes can find Christ 
if during the interview He is lifted up. He who himself never knew fear, will remove 
fear from others if they have faith. He who himself never had a frustration will help 
us unify our lives in God. Many pastors are using Christian counselling to help many 
persons to become new creatures in Christ. Not everyone can be an expert in 
psychology, psychiatry, and psycho-analysis, but everyone can be an expert in his 
knowledge of Christ as Saviour. 

Jesus came healing. One day a despairing father brought his sick son to the Lord 
of Life. The father’s words to Jesus were really a prayer of unbelief: ‘If thou canst 
do anything, have compassion on us, and help us’. Jesus said, ‘If thou canst believe. 
All things are possible to him that believeth’. And the father looked on Jesus and 
believed and his son was healed. Many more came to Jesus and He healed them, 
and Jesus can heal today if we believe. The great sin of the Church today is unbelief. 
There is no telling what Christ wants to do for us if our flesh will become faith. 

Many churches are having healing missions today. Man does not heal, but the 
living Christ does. Simon Peter did not heal the lame man at the Beautiful Gate, 
but the living Christ did. Today many Christians testify to the healing power of the 
living Christ through prayer and faith. The intellectuals of our Churches do not 
have to go to a pseudo-Christianity to be healed; we have the living Christ. The 
emotional members of our Churches do not have to go to the pentecostal movements 
to be healed; we have the living Christ, and He does the healing. 

The Church must use all the methods of Jesus to win persons for His Kingdom. 
We must have mass evangelism, personal evangelism, visitation evangelism, 
teaching evangelism, parental evangelism, counselling evangelism, and healing 
evangelism. Our evangelism must be the evangelism of Jesus. We must pray as He 
prayed. We must have faith as He had faith. We must have His Spirit as He had 
God’s Spirit. The Church of the twentieth century must become flesh for the living 
Christ as the Church of the first century did. Harry DENMAN 
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VANGELISM has again become a dominant eoncern of the Christian Church 

in Australia. As in other lands, a new and urgent awareness has arisen of the 

masses of people who live perpetually beyond the direct influence and fellowship 

of the Church. An increasing compassion for men and women who live without 

God and die without Christ, which is the beginning of evangelism, can be dis- 
cerned. 

The new mood has caused each of the major Churches in Australia to attempt 
special evangelistic campaigns in recent years. The Church of England, the 
Presbyterians, the Methodists, the Congregationalists and the Baptists have all, 
in their own way, witnessed specially to Australian communities. 

It is significant, however, that several years ago, when the Australian Council 
for the World Council of Churches attempted to plan for a united mission to 
Australia, it finally determined not to proceed with such a mission. The chief 
reason for deciding not to launch a united mission was that the Churches were not 
clear how to go about it. It seemed obvious that older methods and strategies of 
evangelism, once so effective, had lost much of their power. Yet, nothing had as yet 
emerged to take their place. It was this realization which led the Australian Council 
to postpone holding a united mission, and to urge the Churches so to experiment 
with denominational evangelistic efforts that ways of witnessing to the Australian 
society might emerge which would be relevant and effective to particular Australian 
needs and circumstances. 

Australian Methodism since 1949 has been engaged in a nation-wide evangelistic 
effort. In that year, under the leadership of one of Methodism’s greatest leaders, 
Dr J. W. Burton, who had been inspired by the evangelism of American Methodism, 
a ‘Crusade for Christ’ was launched. Based upon the local Church, and with a 
strong emphasis on ‘visitation evangelism’ by the laity, it began with high hopes 
and deep inspiration. 

After three years of effort, at the next General Conference of the Church, there 
was considerable disappointment. We all discovered how far back we were in 
evangelism and how long and costly would be the task if the mass of non-Churched 
Australians was to be reached. As one of the leaders of the Crusade for Christ, 
the Rev. Erwin Vogt of Adelaide, declared, it was a ‘dead lift’ to draw the whole 
Church to evangelistic enterprize. But as is now realized, much was achieved in the 
Crusade for Christ, for the stride of the Church was quickened and lengthened, and 
a preparation took place for further witness. 

Because of a lagging programme the Crusade for Christ was extended to five 
years, and it was decided that in the year 1953 the Church would go out to the 
whole nation in as ambitious a fashion as possible, with a total gospel for a total 
life situation. 

As 1953 approached a miraculous change came over the scene. Whereas before 
we were uncertain, and being unsure, merely copied far too slavishly American 
methods, a plan was now given which seemed native to our Australian situation. 
Under a changed title, “The Mission to the Nation’, a new pattern of witness was 
given. Looking back, all who shared in the planning are convinced that in a very 
special sense it was the Spirit of God who gave that plan to the Church. 
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The ‘Mission to the Nation’ as the name indicates, was the Church seeking to go 
out to the whole nation with the Christian Gospel. The Church knew it was not 
ready for such a venture. It could only say: ‘Silver and gold have I none, but what 
1 have I give unto thee’. But in giving, it learned; and in giving, it grew. 

One incident before its beginning greatly influenced its whole pattern and course. 
It was the change God wrought in one man’s life. This man, significantly, was the 
head of one of the greatest advertizing agencies of Australia. In gratitude for what 
God had done for him, he offered to outline a ‘Mission to the Nation’, and to 
place at the disposal of the Church the resources of his own organization. It was 
this programme, costing £35,000, which eventually became the ground-plan of the 
Mission to the Nation. 

Several important principles were decided at the outset. One was that as in 
such a Mission an intimate knowledge of Australian conditions would be necessary ; 
Australian rather than Overseas leadership would be sought. Another was that 
little denominational emphasis would be made, the purpose of the Mission being 
not primarily to make Methodists, but to enable God to multiply the number of 
worshipping Christians in the land. 

The Church faced the Mission not in self-righteousness but in penitence. It was 
believed that in no circumstances should the impression be given that the Church 
was standing over against the nation in criticism and judgement. Rather, the Church 
was confessing its own share in the tragedies of our time and admitting that it too 
stood beneath the judgement of God. Hence, in solemn session, each State Confer- 
ence accepted a resolution of penitence. It declared to the Nation: ‘We confess that 
we have been hesitant in our obedience when He has clearly revealed His will; 
that often we have been concerned with minor matters when large issues have 
called for prophetic witness; that often we have been slow to oppose evils which 
have become manifest in the life of our community; that often we have been 
unwilling to identify ourselves as a Church with the struggles and fears of the 
community as a whole; and that often we have failed to see and to declare the 
answer of Christ to some of the major issues of our time. We confess therefore that 
we share a large burden of responsibility for the failure of the individual and col- 
lective life of our nation to rise to Christian standards’. 

The ‘Message of the Mission’ became a paramount concern. A special Con- 
ference was called in an effort to find by disciplined prayer, study and fellowship, 
what God would have the Church say to the people. At this Conference ten 
‘axioms’ were outlined that were believed to be accepted almost unconsciously 
by the Australian mind. They were stated as follows: 

Justice—Give him a fair go. 

Possessions—Money is all right if it gets you what you want. 

Attitude to Law and Order—Good luck to him if he can get away with it. 
Complacency—That’s good enough. 

Racial Pride—One Australian is as good as half a dozen of any other nation. 
The Church—The Church is all right especially for women and children. 
Cynicism—yYou can’t put that over me. 

Equality—One man is as good as another. 

Education—I believe in Education; it gives you a better chance. 

World situation—What can one man do about it anyway? 
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A series of mass meetings across the country to be led by an appointed Australian 
Missioner, were planned as a major method of witness. In each State capital city 
eight days of intense witnessing were to be held, the meetings to be conducted in 
public halls and theatres rather than in Church buildings. Several features of each 
series of meetings, were argued upon. Midday gatherings were to be held at which 
an address was to be given, followed by questions and answers. These addresses 
were to be doctrinal in emphasis, such subjects being chosen as ‘How do you 
know there is a God?’ ‘Is the Bible true?’, ‘How do you become a Christian?’. 
On the Saturday night a youth gathering was planned on the theme ‘A Christian 
view of Love, Courtship and Marriage’. A ‘Citizens Dinner’ was to be held in 
each series; prominent citizens from a cross-section of the life of society, from 
parliamentary, business, professional and trade-union life were to be invited as 
guests to a Mission ‘dinner’ at which an address was to be given. Where possible 
each week was to be launched with a ‘Procession of Witness’. 

Great use was to be made of the channels of communication available in a modern 
society for the carrying of ideas to the minds of the people. Literature was to be 
extensively prepared. Press co-operation was to be sought to the utmost. A Poster 
campaign was to be attempted. Perhaps the most unique part of the plan was to be 
the launching of a ‘Radio Mission’ through commercial radio stations. Time was 
bought on sixty-four stations across Australia and a weekly half-hour programme 
was prepared. Drama was the chosen medium; special plays were written carrying 
the Mission’s message, each session closing with a three-minute spoken challenge 
by the leader of the Mission. 

Then each of the 2,700 Methodist Churches in Australia was challenged to 
become a radiating centre for the Mission to the Nation. Mission ‘weeks’ with 
their ‘Citizens Dinners’ and other features were to be held in every centre of 
population in the nation. Much emphasis was laid upon the fact that the local 
Christian congregation is always the effective unit in evangelism. 

The Mission to the Nation was launched in the Melbourne Town Hall on 
Wednesday, 8th April, 1953. There was an immediate and dramatic response in 
that over 6,000 people thronged several buildings in the heart of the city and 
the whole nation knew something of significance had begun. 

From this opening meeting interest quickened with attendances ‘snow-balling’ 
across the country. In the appointed six months, 330,000 people attended meetings 
addressed by the Australian Missioner alone. A vast radio audience listened weekly 
to the Mission’s programme, radio surveys showing that perhaps a million listeners 
(in a nation of 9 million) tuned to ‘Drama with a Challenge’ each Tuesday night. 
Press reporting was remarkable, as much as fifty-six feet of space being gained in 
one city’s daily papers in one week. Scores of thousands of Mission books were 
sold. Best of all, men and women in meetings and at the close of radio sessions were 
accepting God through Jesus Christ into their lives by penitence and faith. 

As the mission progressed, a further feature developed. Doors opened every- 
where to Mission spokesmen. At half-time on football fields, at intervals in theatres, 
in factories, and on wharves and in railway work-shops the challenge was given. It 
became clear that beyond all expectations Australians were ready to listen to a 
presentation of the Christian faith. 

When at last the intended six-months of the Mission were concluded, a clear 
conviction settled in the mind of the Church that the Mission to the Nation must 
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go on. Hence a ‘second phase’ was begun which is to continue until the end of 
1955, making three years of missioning in this special campaign. 

In the ‘second phase’ of the Mission there has been a continuation of mass 
meetings and further dependence on radio witness. Literature specially written for 
the Mission has continued to flow into the homes of the people. A monthly paper 
carries news of the Mission across the country. A ‘Mission to Schools’ has been 
held, special evangelistic gatherings taking place in State Secondary schools. A 
tremendous National Christian Youth Convention has been held, to which young 
people have gathered from all over the commonwealth and to which representatives 
have come from missionary centres in the Pacific. 

A greater effort has been made in the ‘second phase’ to draw the influences of 
the Mission into the regular life of the Church. This has been done in three ways. 
First, ‘Schools for Evangelism’ have been held for ministers and laity. At these 
the evangelistic task of the Church has been discussed with particular emphasis 
on the place of the local congregation in the task of Mission. 

Second, Mission to the Nation Groups have been formed in local Churches. 
These are meant to be ‘cells’ of evangelistic life in local congregations, the dream 
being that they might fulfil in the twentieth century something of the function 
which the ‘class-meeting’ fulfilled in the eighteenth century. 

Third, a Church membership campaign is under way. In carrying this forward 
every Church is being urged to prepare a ‘responsibility list’. On these lists it is 
hoped that the names of many who may be confronted with the challenge of 
Christian discipleship and Church membership are being placed. By means of 
lay ‘Visitation evangelism’ these people are to be interviewed. To assist this 
witnessing a series of six specially-written pieces of literature are to be delivered, at 
monthly intervals, to all on ‘responsibility lists’, By these means, and especially 
by the commitment of local congregations to the task, it is hoped by the end of 
1955 there will be added many ‘such as should be saved’. 

Out of recent experiences in evangelism many insights have come to the Church 
for the paramount and continuing task of witness. 

There is little doubt that a new era of opportunity has opened for evangelism in 
Australia. For the first time in this century the ground over which Christian warfare 
must be waged is favourable to the Church. Men and women are not yet convinced 
that the Christian faith is the answer needed for the personal and corporate prob- 
lems of our time, but at least they are wondering whether it may be. It is this mood 
of enquiry which explains, I believe, the widespread response to the challenge 
of the Mission to the Nation. Ten, fifteen years ago, we are convinced, the same 
methods would not have produced the same results. 

The costly effort that evangelism demands has become clear. The people—that 
fifty per cent of the nation which has no link with organized religion—stand farther 
from the Church than was realized. It is most significant, for example, that two 
to three times as many people have gathered in ‘neutral buildings’ as in churches. 
Apparently there are many people who will in no circumstances enter sacred prem- 
ises. Long and painstaking effort must precede any vital victory. 

The blunt truth is that the Church is ill-equipped for evangelism. ‘Capitalist 
ethics’ of expected quick returns have infected the Church. To change the figure, 
we all too often look for a harvest without prior ploughing and sowing. We are 
also very prone to ‘look for a sign’, forgetting the divine mystery which always 
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surrounds the operation of the Holy Spirit. 

So, too, the Church in its regular worship and congregational life is by no means 
ready to welcome and conserve any new life which God may give. If ‘lost sheep’ 
were brought into the fold of some of our Churches they would perish from 
exposure in a week! The Church immersed as it so often is in its own trivialities 
and irrelevancies is the chief barrier to effective evangelism. 

The main discovery of the Mission to the Nation in Australia is of how to witness 
in a modern society. It is a commentary on our lack of vision that it is only now after 
decades of radio that a large scale attempt to use this great highway to the people 
has been attempted. But religious programmes must match secular sessions in 
quality of presentation. In spite of the cost it must be done; for the value of a sus- 
tained weekly presentation has been proved beyond question. The power of the 
printed page has been emphasised afresh; but books, posters and pamphlets must 
also be equal to secular productions in attractiveness. And the press, if nursed, if its 
own news-values are realized and obeyed, can also be greatly used. 

Techniques are of course secondary to message. What shall it profit a Church if it 
perfect its methods of communications, and have little to say? Our discovery about 
message has been the utter necessity of relevance. The Mission has proclaimed a 
Gospel at once personal and social in its impact. The Lordship of Christ has been 
proclaimed over the whole of life, one by one the great issues confronting the nation 
and the world being raised for discussion. Only as men are convinced that the 
Christian message is not a specialized, circumference interest for a few inclined that 
way, but relevant to everyday life, will they stop and listen. 

Yet, make no mistake about it, a relevant message cannot easily be preached. It is 
much easier to avoid all questions of social, economic, political and international 
moment. The ‘principalities and powers’ endure a religion which keeps to its 
own province, as such powers interpret that province, but controversy and resent- 
ment are always near to relevant religion. The Mission to the Nation discovered this 
when, for example, in one of its radio sessions it trenchantly attacked the liquor 
trade, and found the ‘trade’ was powerful enough to cause the Church to be put 
‘off the air’. In other words there are definite limits to freedom of Christian witness 
through press and radio even in a so-called Christian Society like Australia. 

The great doctrines of evangelical religion form the substance of the Mission’s 
message. The Cross and the Resurrection are central to all that is being attempted. 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit has had a vivid place in the preaching of the Church. 
It should be said, however, that unlike so much of the evangelism known in the last 
half-century, the Mission’s message has been broader than one particular theory of 
the Atonement. It has been an attempt, like that illustrated so clearly in John 
Wesley’s preaching, to declare the wholeness of the Christian faith. 

The Mission to the Nation and other attempts at evangelism in Australia can 
only be the beginning of a long task of more urgent and passionate witnessing. 
As yet none of the efforts made has resulted in any significant gain in Church 
membership. It is going to be a long task to draw men and women across the gulf 
that has developed into the full life of the Church. This is the measure of the task 
that remains, for men must accept Christ in His Church. 

ALAN WALKER 

















THE CHURCH IN CHINA 


HRISTIANS in England and America are inclined to think of the Church in 
China as a Church under the Cross, one which is being refined in the fires of 
persecution and operating under a reign of terror. On the other hand, Chinese 
Christian leaders assure us that for the first time they are really free to preach the 
Gospel unfettered by the lies and distortions imported by the missionary repre- 
sentatives of a capitalist and imperialist society. A true assessment of the Church’s 
situation is hard to reach, for news is so scanty, the gap between Chinese and 
Western Christians inevitably grows wider with the passage of time, and the 
bamboo curtain becomes not only physical but also mental and spiritual. What is 
required of us in the West is such sympathy, imagination and insight as will enable 
us to enter into a situation which is totally different from anything we have known. 
There can be no true consideration of the Church in China without great mental 
toil, anguish of heart and penitence for our own sins. 

We are well aware of the strains and tensions to which the Church in any 
Communist country is subjected, caused by the conflict between Christian and 
Communist philosophies and ways of life; but in China the Church had special 
difficulties in adjusting itself to a Communist regime. It had to live down the 
incubus of its past—its close connection as a missionary Church with the West, 
the fact that the right to missionary residence and activity was extorted from 
China through the unequal treaties of the 19th century, its almost entire dependence 
on the West for financial support, and the fact that the missionaries who penetrated 
so deeply and in such large numbers into the interior of the country were, often 
against their will, agents not only for the Way of Jesus, but for the Western way of 
life. The Church more than any other institution was open to attack as an instru- 
ment of Western imperialism. 

The Church also had an influence on social and educational life out of all 
proportion to its numbers. China owes its modern educational and medical 
systems to the Church; its schools, universities, hospitals were still among the best 
in the country in spite of the great progress made by government institutions; and 
its innumerable orphanages, blind schools, and leper colonies were an attempt to 
deal with urgent social needs, and had won the respect of the mass of the people. 
The Church could claim to be in close contact with the life of the people, and one 
of the charges frequently brought against it has been that it attracted the peasant 
and the coolie instead of the wealthy and the influential. Such a Church, with its 
international connections, its vast social and philanthropic work, its influence 
through education and medicine, was certain to attract the attention of the Com- 
munists, and it is a compliment to the Church that the one attitude the Communist 
government will not take towards it is to ignore it or leave it alone as an effete 
institution. 

What Christian leaders most feared for the Church when it came under control 
of a Communist government has not happened. They feared that religious activities 
would be proscribed, that the Church would be driven underground, and that 
some of its members would be called upon to accept martyrdom for the faith. 
Given the choice of renouncing Christianity or suffering martyrdom, they had no 
doubt what their answer would be. The challenge when it came was quite different, 
much more dangerous and subtle; for instead of a frontal attack on the Church, 
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which everyone could recognise and meet, what happened was that politics and 
religion became so inextricably interwoven that it was impossible to distinguish 
between them. 

The official attitude towards the Church may be described as one of tolerant 
disapproval or disapproving tolerance. Freedom of religious belief is guaranteed 
by the constitution, but the Christian is pitied as one who has not yet succeeded 
in shaking himself free from the shackles of ignorance and superstition. The 
Communist Party is against all religion, but believes that a frontal attack is un- 
necessary. Religion is merely the symptom of a diseased society, and when 
Communism has removed the causes of the disease—poverty, exploitation and 
oppression—religion will automatically disappear. Until that time comes, the 
Church may be tolerated within strict limits, as long as it conforms to the demands 
of a totalitarian society. 

In its attitude to the Church, the government has followed its usual technique of 
proceeding step by step, gradually increasing its pressure until the Church con- 
forms to the required pattern. If at the beginning Christians had been told all 
that was in store for them, there would have been outright resistance, but that is 
what the government is always careful to avoid. Each step is a very small one, 
not calling for outright resistance. Each demand has been accepted by Christian 
leaders in the hope that the Church would then be left alone, but further demands 
have always followed, and the government never presents its demands as a conflict 
with the Christian faith, but as political requirements to be accepted by every 
patriotic citizen. 

The first step was the organization of the Three-Self Reform Movement, to 
realize as soon as possible the aims of self-support, self-government and self- 
propagation. These would make the Chinese Church independent of financial 
support and control by missionary societies and would render superfluous the work 
of missionaries, and were the goals towards which the Church was always working. 
A small group of Christians who were known to be on good terms with the govern- 
ment, and had represented the Church in the People’s Political Consultative 
Conference in 1949, met the Premier, Chou En-lai, in 1950, and drew up a Reform 
Manifesto which was acceptable to the government. It stated that the Church 
should give full support to the government, oppose imperialism, feudalism and 
bureaucratic capitalism, eradicate all imperialistic influences within the Church, 
and at the earliest possible moment achieve complete self-support, self-government 
and self-propagation. Christians throughout the country were then asked to sign 
the Manifesto. At first the movement gained ground very slowly; many leaders 
were reluctant to admit that the Church had been imperialistic, and the Anglican 
bishops put forward a much milder version of reform. But it was stated that 
acceptance of the Reform Manifesto was the only basis on which the government 
would allow the Church to continue, and it became the official policy of the Church. 

Christian leaders assumed it would take about 5 years to realise the aims of the 
Three-Self Reform Movement, and they began to make plans for a progressive 
reduction of missionary support. They believed the missionary still had a part to 
play in Church life and urged their missionary friends to remain in China in spite of 
obvious difficulties. But the open clash between China and America in Korea 
radically altered the situation; it became immediately necessary for patriotic 
reasons for the Church to sever all its connections with missionary societies, and the 
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great missionary exodus began, hampered only by the slow and vexatious method of 
leaving the country which the government imposed. From that moment in 1951, 
the Church was in fact self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating. There 
was nothing in this to cause alarm. It had come about much more quickly than 
Chinese Christians would have wished, but it was in line with declared policy, and 
the Church had the will and the ability to continue without missionary support. 
It may even have been a blessing in disguise, for in being forced to stand on its own 
feet, the Church has found new determination and power, and ministers and mem- 
bers alike have revealed unsuspected powers of sacrifice in order to maintain it. 

The next step was to force the Church to relinquish its social and philanthropic 
work; and its schools, universities and hospitals were transferred to government 
control. Many of them have been broken up and merged with a number of govern- 
ment institutions so as to destroy all traces of their former identity. It became clear 
that the government did not want the Church, as the Church, to play an active part 
in the social life of the community, but to express its social implications entirely 
through government-sponsored channels. Christians now have to bear their 
witness as lonely individuals in a hostile environment, rather than as members of a 
Christian community. 

So far, the Church had accepted all government requirements in the hope that, 
having freed itself from all taint of imperialist connections, it would then be left 
free to continue its religious work; but more direct pressure was applied in April, 
1951, when Church leaders were summoned to Peking by the government Religious 
Affairs Bureau. They were told that the Reform Movement was not making suffi- 
cient progress—only 18 per cent of the total Protestant community had signed the 
Manifesto—and that the work of rooting out imperialistic influences had not been 
thorough enough. It was not sufficient to break off financial relations with the 
missionary societies; all connections with the West must cease, and friendly feelings 
towards former missionary colleagues must be eradicated. A government spokes- 
man told the conference: “It is evident that the World Council of Churches is an 
instrument of American imperialism, and the so-called ecumenical movement is a 
frame-up for American imperialism to utilize Christianity to invade the whole 
world. It is incompatible with the patriotism of the Chinese people”. Faced with 
such a pronouncement, the Church was obliged to sever its connections with all 
international movements. 

Then the Church leaders were given the political aims which the Church must 
support. Christians must actively support and participate in the Resist-America 
and Aid-Korea Movement, in Land Reform, and in the suppression of counter- 
revolutionaries. Finally, the Church must purge itself of all corrupt elements by 
holding accusation meetings and ferreting out spies and traitors in their midst. 
A model accusation meeting was held at the conference by way of demonstration, 
and the members, after suitable training, were required to denounce some of their 
fellow-Christians as imperialistic agents. Honoured and trusted men, both Chinese 
and missionaries, were held up to attack and their arrest demanded, and then the 
members of the conference were ordered to go back to the local churches and hold 
similar accusation meetings in every district. 

This conference shook the Church deeply and Christians realised they were to 
have no respite. They had to support not only the many excellent reforms carried 
out by the government, but also the policy of terrorism, the mass arrests, and the 
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public trials and executions of so-called counter-revolutionaries. Silence or non- 
co-operation was impossible. Preachers had to justify every action of the govern- 
ment in sermons, public meetings and church assemblies. 

When accusation meetings were held in local churches and Christian organiza- 
tions, many had to undergo a long and painful process of thought-changing before 
their minds were ready for this step. Most of them tried to do the least harm by 
accusing men who were dead or safely out of reach of any punishment, such as 
ex-missionaries; but the moral and spiritual results on those who took part cannot 
be estimated, nor can outsiders understand the mental pressures involved. It was 
by exactly the same methods that American airmen made ‘voluntary’ confessions 
of participation in germ warfare. In these accusation meetings, as in all Church 
conferences, the government does not tell Christians what to say, but it makes them 
write and re-write their speeches endlessly until they say exactly what the govern- 
ment intends them to say. It is part of the Communist technique of ‘struggle’ 
by which people are kept up to the mark and constant vigilence maintained. 

Since 1951 the task of raising the political consciousness of Church leaders and 
members has been intensified. Training courses for Christian ‘cadres’ have been 
held under Communist leadership. The aim is to change the whole thinking and 
outlook of Christians, and then send them back to their own churches to indoctri- 
nate others. Church members meet with their pastors once or twice a week for the 
study of government regulations and current affairs. The Church must give its 
active support to whatever campaign the government is prosecuting at the moment, 
and in the anti-corruption campaign—the anti-3 and anti-5 movement—like every 
other organisation, it had to discover and denounce corrupt elements within itself. 
It was during this campaign that a number of well-known Christian workers 
committed suicide. 

The Church now works in a situation where politics must come before everything 
else and nothing must interfere with the requirements of the State. Thus the princi- 
pal of a theological college has been put in prison for declaring that he belonged to 
the Kingdom of God, because this was held to be a repudiation of his citizenship 
of the People’s Republic. In practice, many Christians are unable to attend church 
services, because there are so many other meetings they are required to attend, 
usually held on Sundays. When a special campaign is going on, such as Land Re- 
form, the government may require all Church activities to cease. 

The life of the Church under conditions such as these presents a strange and 
confused picture. On the one hand there is undoubted subservience to the 
political demands of the government, which are communicated to the Churches 
from the Religious Affairs Bureau through a 25-man committee called “The 
Preparatory Committee of the Oppose-America-Aid-Korea, 3-Self Reform 
Movement of the Chinese Christian Church”. There has been a drastic purge of 
Christian literature and publications, to ensure that nothing is printed which might 
conflict with government policy; the doctrines of Marxism-Leninism are taught 
in the theological colleges, and there is strict supervision of all the Church’s life and 
work. Much of this we must deplore; yet if Chinese Christians find it difficult to 
distinguish between patriotism and the claims of the Gospel, are the Churches of 
the West free from the same error? 

On the other hand the Gospel is still being preached ; there are Churches where 
there are life and spiritual fervour; new churches are being built, sometimes with the 
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direct support of the government; men are still offering themselves for the ministry 
and being trained in Biblical and theological doctrine; baptisms are still taking 
place; and we hear of prolonged prayer meetings, such as a 17-hour prayer meeting 
held by a group of Peking students in December, 1952. The Church is now entirely 
supported by the contributions of its members, and the ministers receive whatever 
the Church is able to give them. 

The official leadership of the Church is solidly behind the government and 
supports its actions. There are others who have tried to co-operate as far as they 
could, but because they could not give unqualified allegiance to every demand, 
have fallen under suspicion, and have lost their positions in the Church and been 
placed under house arrest. Some who have refused to denounce fellow-Christians 
have paid the penalty by being villified, spat upon and slapped, in accusation 
meetings. There are a few who have disappeared into the oblivion of a Communist 
prison and rumours of their execution circulate from time to time. The ordinary 
Christian does not have to fear death or imprisonment. The penalty for one who 
remains backward in his thinking or is stubborn in having his thoughts changed 
is that of being regarded as a ‘problem person,’ and if he persists in his attitude, 
of losing his job and finding himself ostracized by society. As we read what some 
Christians say and do, it is not for us to judge and condemn, even where we can 
least understand. There is still much faithful witness and heroism which puts us to 
shame. 

The dilemma facing Christians is a baffling one. They are patriotic Chinese; 
they appreciate all the good things their government has done, and they want to be 
able to support it. They have come to recognise that in the past the Church, 
though concerned with the welfare of individuals, did not pay sufficient attention 
to the social conditions under which they lived, or the causes of their poverty, and 
they have been challenged by the simplicity of life, the discipline, the capacity for 
labour and sacrifice that they have seen in the Communists. Whatever attitude 
they take, there are dangers and pitfalls on every side. If they are attacked, it is not 
as Christians, but as imperialist agents, counter-revolutionaries, corrupt elements, 
and then they are made to feel so dreadfully alone. Everyone is against them; no 
voice may be raised on their behalf; and they are given no opportunity to bear 
witness to their faith, but disappear behind an impenetrable wall of silence. It is 
small wonder that some Christians have taken their own lives, and that has become 
their act of martyrdom for the faith. 

There are many ways in which the Chinese Church is a Church under the Cross. 
It is under the Cross because it is bearing the burden of its own past sins and mis- 
takes, including those of the missionaries, for failing to give faithful and pure 
witness to the full Gospel with all its implications; it is under the Cross because 
it works in a hostile environment where suspicion is so easily directed against Christ- 
ians, and where they may be accused of any crime, as Christians were once accused 
of setting fire to Rome; it is under the Cross because men are bearing faithful 
witness to their Lord, and are proving His power to sustain them when all men are 
against them. Some Christians are seeking to express their faith through the mighty 
social revolution which is taking place, some are in prison or isolated from the society 
of their fellows, others are torn by doubts and anxieties; but the faith lives on in 
the hearts of humble and often frightened Christians, and there, under the Cross, 
is the real hope of the Church. LEONARD CONSTANTINE 














THE CHURCH ON BOTH SIDES OF THE 
IRON CURTAIN 


NE of the most hopeful signs of our time is the fact that the Church is alive 
on either side of the demarcation line of the great power systems, and that the 
curtain has many holes. One of the big holes is the city of Berlin, which is situated 
in the middle of the Eastern Zone (i.e. ‘German Democratic Republic’) as an 
island in the ‘Red sea’. Berlin is important as a meeting place of east and west in 
every sphere of life. Thus from the early days after the breakdown of Hitlerism in 
1945, when the Bishop of Chichester, the Russian orthodox Archbishop Alexander 
and Bishop Dibelius spoke to a vast audience in St. Mary’s Church, Berlin has 
remained a small bridge and an ecumenical centre. As the Eastern (the so-called 
Democratic) Sector of Berlin is open for all foreign visitors, many contacts can be 
made to the benefit of those who wish to study the eastern situation, and especially 
to the benefit of those who are locked up from western Church life. Very often it has 
happened that those who felt sorry for people under Communist conditions have 
felt afterwards sorry for their own inexperienced and untried spirituality, and have 
left as those who have received spiritual wealth from the ‘poor relatives’ of the 
east. The following report is given from that hole in the Iron Curtain. 


(1) Heritage of the past 

Christianity in Germany has always been more conservative than was compatible 
with its task of proclaiming the coming Kingdom. Many of us hoped that the 
result of the Church struggle during the Hitler regime would bring a fundamental 
change. 

The clever Church leaders who tried to amalgamate the gospel and the national 
socialist world philosophy were afraid of the possibility that the pattern of the 
Confessing Church would remain even after the end of the Third Reich. Yet their 
fear was unnecessary, for in 1948 at Eisenach a representative assembly of all 
regional Churches confirmed the old structure of a ‘Volkskirche’, including the 
system of Church taxes (partly drawn by State authority). The return to the old 
pre-Nazi structure was quite understandable, and to a large extent supported the 
restoration and outward structure of the Church, but it neutralised the new impulses 
of the years of persecution and hardship. This meant the dissolution of the small 
confessing congregations into the vast circuits of the established Church, the 
revival of the old divisions of Lutheran, Reformed, and United Evangelical, the 
rebirth of clericalism and ‘episcopacy’, and the diminution of the witness of 
laymen, etc. 

The structure and organization of the Church, however, on the whole remained 
as it was. 

Thus the maintenance of the old traditional forms and the lack of readiness for 
experiment may be called the ‘heresy’ of German Protestantism, and although the 
utterances of synods and the preaching are biblically sound and orthodox, they 
tend to be hampered by an unaltered set-up. In Germany after 1945 a new start 
had to be made in almost every sphere of life, but the Churches failed to give a 
lead, and were too much concerned with re-ordering their own house. There were 
some signs of genuine repentance among Christians (e.g. the message of Stuttgart 
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1945: and Darmstadt 1947") and of a real change of spirit, but this new 
spirit was not accepted by, nor worked into the structure of, the post-war Church. 
The weight and burden of the past did not allow the revival which many people 
hoped for. On the whole Protestantism was too much occupied with itself. 

Roman Catholicism profited from the post-war situation in Germany. It swallowed 
a number of leading Protestants in the newly formed ‘Christian Democratic Party’, 
and started a great campaign of ‘counter-Reformation’ in a very elaborate and 
penetrating way. In this it was supported by the obvious weaknesses of Protestan- 
tism and its lack of leaders qualified to be used in key positions. The migration and 
deportation of millions of people from the former German east territories to the 
west resulted in a strengthening of the Roman position. The eastern part of 
Germany, where the large majority of Protestants are, is under Communist rule. 
Yet in a place like Berlin, where the Roman population is only ten per cent, many 
important positions in public life are occupied by Roman Catholics, and it is quite 
understood that where ever both denominations co-operate it will be done on an 
equal basis. Although even in the western State protestants are numerically* in the 
majority, they are in influence in a minority position. 


(2) Spiritual situation 

On the whole, spiritual hunger diminished in proportion to material improve- 
ment. There is a great uncertainty as to the timely Word to be proclaimed here and 
now. This uncertainty becomes evident in the discussion on ‘De-mythologization’ 
(Bultmann), which is not only debated on a high academic level but lurks round 
the corner everywhere. Perhaps a certain sterile preaching in rather orthodox terms 
is a result of the prevailing gulf between Church life and secular life. Some theo- 
logians, clergy, and laymen, find a way out by the recovering of liturgical forms. 

Another sign of spiritual poverty is the lack of qualified people for full time 
Church work; in eastern Germany especially there is a serious lack of pastors and 
theological students. One thousand parishes are without pastors and the Numerus 
Clausus provided at the theological faculties cannot fully be used. In spite of the 
security and better material conditions of the west, the lack of catechists, youth 
leaders, social workers and deaconesses is common both to the east and west.‘ 

In the West, Church work has considerable financial support, mainly from public 
sources. Since the leading party professes Christian principles, Christian work is 
supported in many ways. While in former times one could speak of a State Church, 
now there is a certain tendency towards State Christianity. Not officially, but in the 
general atmosphere, Christianity is valued as an antidote against the Communist 
menace and as the spiritual stronghold of the threatened values of the so-called 
Christian occident. The Church is, perhaps, too willing to accept gifts and grants 
which imply the obligation to build a bulwark against the ‘red flood’. Thus there 
is an American scheme (“The Wooden Church Crusade’) to build 49 ecclesiastical 
centres along the zonal frontiers, which are to be fortresses of God against the 
threat of atheism. 

On the eastern side of the Iron Curtain, Christians in many ways think on 
western lines, and hope for liberation in order to regain freedom according to 
western pattern. They readily listen to the speeches of western politicians, and 
live on a secular ‘eschatology’ of sudden change. Yet there is a growing number of 
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Christians who realise that the Communist situation cannot be met with the same 
kind of recipe used in the Church struggle under Nazi Pressure, for 

(a) then the Church had to fight the heresy of the so-called ‘German Christians’, 
but now there are very few ‘progressive Christians’ who would mix up Christianity 
and Marxism; 

(5) then the German nation was about to adopt National Socialism and to 
believe in it with terrible consequences, but now the great majority of the popu- 
lation is anti-Marxist; 

(c) then the Church had to warn people not to follow the Nazi doctrine and ways, 
but now people are not similarly tempted, and an ecclesiastical warning would 
only support the general anti-Communist feeling. It is a sign of God’s grace that 
during the pressure on the Church in eastern Germany which ended on 10th 
June 1953, a number of the Christians who were tried and imprisoned were those 
who decidedly realized the challenge of Communism and proclaimed the gospel of 
love for atheists and Communists. Unfortunately Christians who think on those 
lines are still in a minority, and the official tendency of the Church is to denounce 
militant atheism as it is proclaimed in Pawjolkins’s book The Religious Superstition 
and its Injuriousness (Der religiése Aberglaube und seine Schadlich Keit) and ina 
small pamphlet by Kolonizki: Communist and Religious Morals (Kommunistische 
und religiése moral), which has reached a large circulation. The Church sees as its 
main task the defence of the Christian occident against the atheism in the Com- 
munist area. 

Whilst spiritual poverty is quite apparent in official Church policy both in the 
west and east, the core of Christian witness becomes apparent when individuals 
are under pressure and in prison. Some of those who have spent many months in 
prison have been able to proclaim the gospel to people who would not otherwise 
have heard it. They have found that the Word of the Cross has reached those who 
formerly refused to take it seriously. They have found that the totalitarian system 
collapses when the sovereignty of God is expressed through living men. 

A good many of those who could have fled from east to west have preferred to 
stay and face new dangers, for they have realized that even the eastern Zone is 
‘God’s beloved Zone’* for Christ’s sake. Even young students who belonged to 
the SCM groups and had been for a time relegated from the University have 
stayed and been readmitted. 


(3) Prophetic witness in political life 

During the time of National Socialism, Protestantism became aware of its 
political, social, and public responsibility, which for many centuries in the era of 
union between throne and altar had been underdeveloped. Even now, ordinary 
church folk think that religion and politics have nothing whatsoever in common. 
But some of us feel deeply ashamed that the Church only raised her voice under the 
Nazis when the colussus stamped on her own feet, and that for a long time she kept 
silent while Jews, Communists and Socialists suffered terribly. 

After 1945, Christians in Germany were anxious to express public responsibility. 
Yet there were and are two dangers: 

(a) to follow the Roman Catholic line of joining and co-operating with a 
Christian political party, and 

(b) to be the stronghold of nationalism. 
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From the beginning, the Church had the privileged position of being one 
organisation in spite of the Iron Curtain. Therefore most Synods tried to make 
use of this position in addressing the four Allies concerning the p.o.w. question, 
the right use of power, and the process from armistice to a peace treaty. 

The Church took up quite unanimously the question of the reunion of Germany. 
Foreign observers sometimes found in this another example of the hopeless 
nationalism of Christians in Germany. It cannot be denied that this feeling is by 
no means uprooted. Thus the Church called for intercession in February 1954, 
but it gave little public encouragement to prayer when the representatives of many 
more nations met at Geneva. 

Yet it is fair to say that men like Nieméller and Heinemann had fundamentally 
Christian arguments both in favour of reunion and against rearmament. The synod 
of the German Evangelical Church in 1950 at Eastern Berlin made a plea for peace 
which is unique in German Church history. It may be taken as a guarantee of a 
genuine Christian motive, that before the Synod spoke of peace, it had to pronounce 
a statement of guilt towards the people of Israel. When in 1952 the Eastern 
authorities appealed to young people to be willing and ready for the defence of 
eastern Germany (after the ratification of the E.D.C.), Nieméller was in a strong 
position to speak publicly in Eastern Berlin against eastern German rearmament, 
because he had done the same in the western part of Germany against western 
German rearmament. His reason was not only the special situation of Germany as a 
divided country without peace treaty; it was mainly the responsibility of Christians 
for peace on earth, because there is no separation between peace with God and 
peace among men. Thus the struggle for reunion (i.e. the attempt to promote 
personal, material and spiritual links between eastern and western Germany) and 
against rearmament is meant as a contribution towards worldwide easing of tension. 

In this question of political witness there is no unanimity among Christians in 
Germany. Some claim on principle that the one allegiance to the one Lord allows 
of very different political conceptions, whilst others, like Niemdller and his friends, 
think that the will of God should be expressed unanimously even in the rather 
debatable sphere of political and social questions. Our limited vision of the will 
of God will always make for diversity of views; yet this must never be accepted as 
final, for the task of applying the gospel to the concrete situation is one at which we 
must always labour. 

The Church in Germany is called to witness to freedom, a treasure which is 
threatened not only in the east but also in the west. The Evangelical Church finds 
itself between the totalitarian system of the east and a democracy of the Bonn state 
which may be the outcome of expediency rather than of genuine growth. It claims 
to be the legitimate representation of the whole of Germany and forgets that by 
its origin it represents only the western part. How far it is an expression of a 
political Catholicism which never used to be very liberal, tolerant or democratic 
when raised to power is yet to be seen. Yet many leading Protestants are not aware 
of this danger, for they concentrate on the threat from the east. 

In Eastern Germany the Church has a firm stand, and has already taken many 
risks and fought quite successfully. The clergy are expected by their congregations 
not to take part in any of the many elections, which indeed only mean an ac- 
clamation in favour of the Communist regime, for there is no way to vote effectively 
against it. Yet the dilemma remains for ordinary parishioners. They cannot risk 
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not going to the voting box if they are State officials, teachers, etc., is it sufficient 
if the clergy alone and not the whole congregation give a clear political witness? 
What does the non-participation actually mean? Is it a manly protest against 
undemocratic methods, or at the same time a pro-western attitude? Is it enough 
for Christians to be against a totalitarian system, its representatives and methods, 
without expressing clearly what the positive alternative would be, and what it 
actually and concretely means ‘to seek the peace of the city’? Christians in this 
dilemma, with their many temptations to solve the problems by short cuts, 
urgently need the prayers of the ecumenical Church. 


(4) New ways 

Although the old structure and organization of Christianity prefails and there 
are many embarrassments it would be unfair to leave out, there are also some facts 
which may be taken as signs of new life on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Their 
importance however must not be over-exaggerated. 

The work of the Evangelical Academies tries to bridge the gulf between the 
Church and secular life. One of the pioneers is Dr Eberhard Miiller, who started 
the academy at Bad Boll in Wuerttemberg. Most regional Churches in east and 
west run their own academy, very often a big house in a beautiful setting, where 
courses and week-end retreats take place on all sorts of subjects, and where all 
kinds of people from every profession and sphere of life meet. Thus the represen- 
tatives of the Church are compelled to take notice of the problems of modern life 
and to seek the answer to some of them. 

In close contact with this work, Dr R. V. Thadden has started the lay movement 
of the ‘Evangelical Church Day’, whose annual meetings attract many thousands 
and mean a strengthening of faith and witness in every-day life. The problem of 
these huge rallies is quite obvious; but it would be wrong to speak of ‘pious party 
days’, although the number of strangers to the faith who attend is rather small. 
The very important thing is the keen attention to Bible study, though the treatment 
of every-day questions is unfortunately less fruitful. 

The ‘Junge Gemeinde’ (Youth movement of the Church) and the ‘Studenten- 
gemeinde’ (SCM) form an important part of Church life. Especially in the months 
of trial in 1952-53, they made a brave stand in the east. Some 300 students had been 
banned from Universities and a number had been in prison, but only very few 
fled to the west. They learned to see their oppressors under the cross, and to meet 
them, in spite of fear, with true love. They also learned to pray for those in prison. 
They prayed not in the first place for their liberation, but for a good witness. For 
the eastern students it has been important that, during 1954, groups of French 
students were able to visit them, and to break both their isolation behind the Iron 
Curtain, and their self-chosen isolation from their own surroundings. The 
ecumenical visitors made them realize the challenge of the Communist world 
order to Christians. 

In the sphere of contact between Church and industrial workers there is very 
little progress. Yet there is an interesting experiment at Mayence, where Pastor 
Symanowsky works in a big factory in order to make contact with the workers, and 
at the same time erects, with the aid of ecumenical work camps, a centre for 
workers and students. On Sundays he takes ‘Services for atheists’ at which there is 
an indirect proclamation of the gospel, and which are followed by a full day’s 
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fellowship. Some regional Churches have appointed special pastors for social 
questions. There also exists a ‘Sozial-Akedemic’. 

I can imagine that some readers may find this report rather negative and critical, 
but it has to be considered in the context of other and brighter reports on the same 
subject. It has also to be confidently set in the context of the world-wide fellowship 
of Christians in which there is a mutual bearing of burdens. Let me end with 
some sentences of Martin Nieméller: 

‘In the western world rules freedom—however we may define it—and in the 
eastern world rules compulsion; on this side of the Iron Curtain the Church notices 
that freedom which is granted to her, and on the other side she feels the burden of 
compulsion. The Church takes part in the atmosphere both here and there, and 
knows the difference between a feeling of security and of fear. But—and here 
perhaps is the difference between the Church and all human organizations and 
institutions—she dees not live on it, nor does she die of it. For the Church, the 
question of east or west is no question of life or death, but only a question of her 
loyalty, of her obedience and her faith’. 


R. WECKERLING 


1 The Stuttgart Declaration—The Council of the German Evangelical Church at its lates in 
Stuttgart, October 18-19, 1945, greets the representatives of the World Council of Chi 
We are the more thankful for this visit, because we know ourselves to be bound with our people 
not only in a great fellowship of suffering, but also in a solidarity of guilt. With great pain 
do we say: through us has endless suffering been brought to many peoples and countries. 
What we have often borne witness to in our own congregations, that we declare in the name of 
the whole Church. True, we have struggled for many years in the name of Jesus Christ, against 
the spirit which has found its terrible expression in the National Socialist regime of f violence, 
but we accuse ourselves for not being more courageous, for not praying more faithfully, for 
not believing more joyously, for not loving more ardently. 

Now a new beginning must be made in our Churches. Grounded on the Holy re ane 
directed with t earnestness to the only Lord of the Church, they go about to cleanse them 
selves from influences alien to the faith, and to set themselves in order. We hope that the God 
of Grace and Mercy will use our churches as His tool, and give them power to proclaim His 
word and to create obedience to His will among ourselves and our whole people. 

That in this new beginning we may know ourselves closely bound to the Churches of the 
Ecumenical movement fills us with pape. joy. 

We hope to God, that through the common service of the Churches, the Spirit of ~~~ and 
of or which to-day again seeks to become active, may be brought to nothing, and the 


Spirit of and Love, in which alone tormented mankind can find healing, may come to 
mastery. 

So we ask in an hour when the whole world needs a new inning. ‘Veni creator spiritus’. 

* Message of the Council of Brethren of the Evangelical Church in about the reconstruction 


of the political life of our nation. Darmstadt, August 1947. 
(i) The gospel of the reconciliation of the world with God in Christ has been given to us; we 
must listen to its message and lay hold on it, acting upon it and passing it on to others. But we 
cannot do any of these things unless we seek absolution from our common guilt—our fathers’, 
as well as our own. We must first obey the summons of the Good Shepherd to return from al! 
the mistaken paths of evil along which Germans have strayed as regards our political aims and 
actions. 

(ii) We went astray when we began to dream that we were called to a special mission, and that 
we had some peculiar contribution of our own to make which could be the remedy for the ills 
of the world. Thus we prepared the way for unlimited use of political power, and set our nation 
on God’s throne. It was an ominous fact that we began to build up our internal policy on the 
basis simply of a powerful government, and concentrated in foreign affairs upon the develop- 
ment of military s > 

(iii) We went astray when we began to set up a ‘Christian front’ in opposition to new forms of 
man’s social life in society, although they had become a vital necessity. The price we paid for 
the alliance of the Church with the outward form of tradition and conservatism was a heavy one. 

We belied our freedom as Christians, that freedom which allows—yes, requires—us to adopt 
a changed pattern of society whenever such a change is essential to the life of the community. 

Though repudiating our right to revolutiouize "2. we tolerated the development of absolute 
dictatorship. What is more, we even welcomed it 

(iv) We went astray when we assumed our task i in the political sphere to be the setting up of a 
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party of the ‘righteous’ in opposition to the evildoers. Thus we sought to use political method 
to form a camp of the ‘children of light’, the ‘just’, as a bulwark against the ‘unjust’, ‘the 
children of darkness’. By erecting this political and ideological barrier we distorted the message 
of God’s free offer of grace to all, and abandoned the world to her own self-justification. 

(v) We went astray when we overlooked the fact that the economic materialism of the Marxist 
teaching was a warning to the Church to remind her of her task. It should have made clear to 
her the calling of the Christian Community to care for the needs of the individual and of society 
here in this world. We failed to take up the cause of the poor, and of those deprived of their 
rights, as matters for which the Christian Church must fight, though such action would have 
been in accordance with the gospel of the coming of God’s Kingdom. 

(vi) By recognizing and confessing all these sins, we know that we, as followers of Jesus Christ, 
are absolved from our guilt, and called to new and nobler service for the glory of God and the 
well-being of man, both temporal and eternal. It is not the slogan: ‘Christianity and western 
culture’ that we need today. Our nation, and above all we Christians in the midst of our nation, 
must turn back to God, and to service of our fellow creatures, in the power of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

(vii) We have already borne witness to the following, and we emphasize it once more today: 
‘Through Jesus Christ we are liberated from the godless bonds of this world in order freely 
and thankfully to serve those He has created.’ So we urge constantly: Do not be mastered by 
despair, for Christ is the master of all. Bid farewell to faithless indifference. 

Be not distracted by dreams of a rosier past or speculations as to a future war. But in freedom 
and great sobriety realize the responsibility which each and all of us bears in the building up of 
a saner national life for Germany—a life which shall serve the interests of justice, well-being 
and spiritual peace, and help towards the reconciliation of the nations of the world. 

* 24} millions (51.2 per cent of the population) are Protestants and 214 millions (45.2 per cent) 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church. There are 17,116 Jews (0.1 per cent), and other deno- 
minations or religious groups total 3.2 per cent. The number of persons who do not claim to 
belong to any religious community is 142,842 (0.3 per cent). 

* In eastern Germany there are about 1,060 theological students. This number would be enough 
to replace the clergy who die and retire, if all the students stayed in the east, but even then the 
big hole of 1,000 parishes would remain. In western Germany the total number of students 
increased whilst the number of theological students decreased. In the winter term 1951-52, 
3.1 per cent of all students studied Protestant theology (i.e. 3,488) and 3.5 per cent studied 
Roman Catholic theology. In the winter term 1953-54 these figures diminished to 2.5 per cent 
(i.e. 2,846) and 3.0 per cent in 1950-51 there were still 3,976 students of Protestant theology. 
The reasons for this development are not of a material or economic kind. 

® The title of a famous article in the periodical Unterwegs, about the Eastern Zone. 
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RELIGION AS WORSHIP 


An address delivered at the Handsworth College Commemoration Service 
on 5th November, 1954. 


O come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel before the LORD our Maker: 
for he is our God, and we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand. 
Psalm 95*, 

I 


HIS is the authentic call to religion—not an invitation to cushioned seats and a 

bright service and a jolly fellowship, but an exhortation to bend low in body 

and in soul before the Being who is qualified grandly as our Creator and tenderly as 

our Shepherd. Worship is the beginning of religion, and its end. Between these 

two meeting extremes lies a great deal, an island of experience rich in variety of 

scene; but this island gets its sunshine and its breezes and its rain from its en- 
compassing sphere of worship. 

We could, and often do, take religion to mean the whole complex of inner states 
and outer practices that have in fact marked the known religions. We would then 
include, for example, morality and art. To take that wide view is exciting, since it 
shows us how varied a range of ventures and adventures religion can require. But 
it is salutary, providing us with a critical criterion, to try to distinguish within the 
total complex that which gives it the religious note, that which makes, for instance, 
religious morality and art different from non-religious morality and art. We are 
then taking religion in its strictest, basic, fontal sense. This is the sense with which 
we shall be concerned in this address. I want to develop the meaning of the view 
that the essence of religion is worship, and shall proceed by assuming that this 
view is to be proved not by any prior propositions but by the propriety of the 
unfolded meaning. 

What is worship? Not a set of external actions, which anyone can go through. 
Nor is it merely an internal attitude, for if it were it would be a purely subjective 
affair: we could then say that we are being religious when we put ourselves into 
that attitude by an accidental desire, or by a dodge such as dervish-dancing or self- 
flagellation or autosuggestion. This will not do; it would be to conceive religion 
in terms of its crudest accompaniments, aberrations, or counterfeits. 

If we are to profit by the higher development of religion (that is, by the experience 
of the saints and the insights of theology), we must define religion less simply—in a 
relational way, seeing it as both subjective and objective, with the decisive factor on 
the objective side. Religion, we shall then say, is a specific attitude towards a 
specific object. The attitude is not attachable to any object whatever, though some- 
thing like it, something which the word ‘worship’ is in fact often used to cover, 
may be attached to many things, as when we say that the Nazis worshipped Hitler, 
or that Communism is a religion. An attitude is called worship in the strictly 
religious sense when it cannot be exhaustively or precisely called by any other name, 
such as fear, respect, admiration or wonder. Worship includes all these, but some- 
thing more. The nearest synonym is awe. But the quality of awe varies with what 
it is awe of. So we are driven to define the religious object. 

Religious awe is awe of what? Some would say that it is a sense of the supernatural. 
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Otto, more reflectively, would say that it is a sense of the numinous. Most of us 
would say, rightly but all too glibly, that it is awe of God. What matters is less the 
term we use than what we mean by it. We shall be led to the right meaning if we 
hold on to a formal point, namely, that religious awe or worship is the highest 
tribute man can pay, the laying down of his whole mind, of his prides and pre- 
tensions and even of his best achievements. This point is a safe tether, or Ariadne’s 
thread, in the labyrinth of philosophical theology. It forces us to ask what is worthy 
of such an extreme tribute. It makes us recognise that many races have paid that 
tribute too lightly, to gods unworthy of it; and that many individuals still pay it 
too lightly, to a God too small for it, the smallness being not in Him but in their 
apprehension. And it admonishes us that one obligation of a growing mind is to be 
careful, growingly careful, of what we pay that tribute to. 
What, then, is fully deserving of the worship of a grown mind? Nothing human - 

that I shall take for granted. Consider the remaining possibilities. 


1. Something more powerful than man, and so able to do him good and harm. 
Whether this be conceived as a natural force or as a spirit matters little. It is enough 
to note that the attitude of a critical mind to mere power cannot be worship, but 
prudence or fear. Neither of these can constitute a decent religion. This holds 
even when the superhuman power is conceived as the Creator: there is no reason 
why we should worship a being merely on the ground that it or he made us and 
everything else, and can break us and everything else. That could be at most a 
secondary, never a primary and sufficient, ground of worship. The oddest thing 
about creation is that it includes some beings—developed humans—who, though 
they may fear cosmic power or prudently adjust themselves to it, cannot bring 
themselves to worship it. This fact is one of the strongest reasons for holding that 
in the creation of man something more than power was at work. 


2. Something wiser than man. This must, of course, be a spirit. Nature is surely an 
embodiment of wisdom, and therefore a wise spirit must be behind it. The more 
we understand Nature, the more marvellous it seems—though our popular ten- 
dency is to marvel more at the scientists for finding this out than at what they have 
found out. The scientists are finding their most subtle calculations ever confirmed 
and ever baffled, one horizon of order sending them on to another indefinitely, order 
in the big and order in the microscopic—all a sign of inexhaustible wisdom. 
But wisdom alone is to be admired, not worshipped. 


3. Something morally better than man—not fickle or impetuous, or selfish or 
greedy or tyrannical, not reflecting our gusty passions on the largest scale (like some 
of the gods of the Greeks), but the perfect realization, the source, and the ground 
of validity, of our highest moral ideals. Here we do have a quality which a critical 
mind requires of anything that is to have his worship; and it is significant that in the 
history of higher religious reflection, the question most deeply at issue has been 
not so much whether God exists as whether, to be God, He could be less than 
morally perfect. The gods of Homer, for example, were rejected by the later Greeks 
not because they could not be found, but because it would be a misdemeanour for 
rational and moral men to worship rogues, rakes and warmongers. Whether God 
is morally perfect is still the crucial question in morally sensitive minds. A civilized, 
intellectualized, moralized, mature person will throw himself down before the 
morally perfect, and before nothing less. He then knows that he is abasing himself 
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without debasing himself, that he is neither cringing contemptibly nor throwing a 
prudent sop, but paying the highest tribute of his highest self. 


4. The absolutely Perfect. Here we combine the three preceding qualities and add 
others. This I would like to call the Holy. ‘Holy’ is an ancient word. To go into 
its primitive meaning is outside my purpose. All that is relevant is the meaning it 
can bear for us. There is no reason why we should continue to use it for the 
unapproachable or untouchable, accidental contact with which would entail horror 
and death. As the mind grows, its ideas and terms grow with it. We who, by social 
inheritance and the labours of scholars, have at our feet the experience of the ages, 
cannot remain at the level of the primitive idea of the holy. For us the idea has to be 
chastised and expanded, intellectually, morally and religiously, and this is done 
when we think of a Being that is better in every respect, not morally only, than man 
either is or can become. Take all the fine ideals that man has ever detected, cleanse 
them of every rag and tatter of imperfection, and conceive them as entirely realised 
in the Spirit that made and controls the universe. Such a Spirit belongs to an 
utterly different plane of reality from that which we occupy. He excels us infinitely 
both in being and in value. Between Him and us lies the biggest of all conceivable 
gulfs. In this sense He is the completely transcendent, the great Other. 

In this same sense He is the Holy, the fully deserving object of worship. Before 
Him the finest man will bend low, without either shame or condescension. He 
will pay the pure tribute with every faculty and fibre of his soul; and that tribute 
will be the beginning of his religion, and the end of it, and its continual stay. 

So much—or rather, so little—on the method and the fundamental idea of 
philosophical theology. Although the outline is dry, at almost every point it could 
burst into song. But it is the restricted business of the philosopher, as of the 
theologian, to clarify ideas, not to celebrate them, to put together arguments, not to 
compose hymns. Nevertheless, the fact that the idea of God that has been sketched 
chafes in that cold form and cries out to be allowed to burgeon into poetry is one 
indication of its religious rightness. To think it out is to pass beyond thought to 
worship. 


II 


You and I are met here not as philosophers but as Christians. We must therefore 
ask what modifications of doctrine the Christian revelation makes to the philosophi- 
cal idea of God. The question is embarrassing—not because we have so little to 
answer, but because we have so much, and because that much is bound up with 
three thousand years of Jewish and Christian history, which cannot be summarized 
in a sentence or two without grievous loss. Risking the loss, we may put the answer 
in three parts. 

First, Christianity recognizes love as a perfection, indeed as the most perfect 
of the perfections, and therefore both attributes it to God and makes it the con- 
trolling quality of the remaining perfections. This addition to and re-organisation 
of the idea of God was a revolution, though the beginnings of it go back to some 
of the Hebrew prophets. How revolutionary it still is is shown by the difficulty we 
Christians have even yet of rising above the notion of God as the moral Governor 
of the universe. He uses His power and His wisdom, we say, for moral ends, But 
this saying is not baptized into Christianity until we add that God’s moral ends are 
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taken up into the end of love. If God were a purely moral Governor, He would rank 
us according to the sum of our virtues balanced against the sum of our vices; but 
because He is also Love, He ranks us by the degree and quality of our responding 
love. 

Secondly, besides bringing about this deep change in the idea of God, Christianity 
brings what is fairly claimed to be the empirical proof of it. For the basic article of 
the distinctively Christian creed is that God was in Christ; that is, the windows of 
heaven were opened to us, or the clouds round Sinai lifted, not in Christ’s teaching 
only, but more clearly and more cogently in His life. He was so infinitely better 
than we are that we have to call Him divine; and this means that God is like Him 
because (if I may break loose from grammar) God was Him. We are not left to 
speculation: God was met in Jesus by the men of Palestine, and is met by us in the 
risen Lord of Christian experience. 

Thirdly—though this is consequential—the Love revealed, and the manner and 
issue of its embodiment, show forth God as man’s Saviour. The idea of salvation 
or redemption is, of course, found in some other religions (notably in those that 
preach the possibility of escape from the transmigration of the soul from one 
depressing body into another); but in none of them, so far as I know, is the saving 
initiative placed in God and seen to follow from love as the centre of His Being. 

The notion of God as modified profoundly in these three Christian ways has a 
twofold bearing on the theme of this address. On the objective side, God’s holiness 
is enriched, yet in a startling way: His metaphysical Otherness, His distance from 
us in being and value, is increased, and yet, out of His very nature, the great gulf 
is spanned. On the subjective side, the response of worship is bigger to this bigger 
God, and because it inevitably includes an answering love it has a peculiar warmth 
and a freedom from the fascinating terror of non-Christian awe. We are before the 
Father-God, whose Fatherhood keeps us from fright and whose Godhood keeps us 
from uncreaturely familiarity. 

The conclusion is, then, that as by philosophical definition, so also by Christian 
theology, religion is rooted in the worshippable, and that the beginning and the 
consummation of religion is to meet the worshippable with worship. 


Ill 


The conclusion is a practical one, that is, it demands to be applied. The Christian 
minister has the high task of giving leadership in the application. His first duty is 
to achieve true worship in the privacy of his own study. His second duty is to lead 
others into it by turning every ‘service of worship’ into something that really is 
what it is so easily called. To do this he will be obliged, besides setting an example, 
to give his people instruction. In this respect we have done less than we ought. 
Let me submit a few suggestions that spring from the preceding line of argument. 
They can be brought under three heads. 


1. The condition of worship. So far as our argument reaches, the condition is that 
the idea of God should be enlarged, and enlarged indefinitely. We are concerned 
with the ‘unsearchable riches of Christ’. The word translated ‘unsearchable’ 
means something that we find all the way and yet never come to the end of. Take 
that as a text sometime, and make much of your other preaching also an exposition 
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of it. Show that we must always, to the end of our days, until we are granted the 
beatific vision above, be learning about God. English Christians are lazy about this 
sort of learning. The simplest reason why worship is thin and spasmodic and some- 
times rather forced is that most of us haven’t a big enough idea of God either to 
evoke the response of worship spontaneously and adequately or to maintain it. 
We are dependent on accidental circumstance and mood. 


2. The nature of worship. What we have to repeat over and over again is that 
worship faces outward and upward and is directed towards God, and therefore 
where God is not thought of or met there is no worship, whatever be the quality or 
strength of our feeling. The uninstructed church-attender is always in danger of 
falling into mere subjectivity. The divine Object, the great Other, can be absent 
from some seeming piety. Much that passes for worship is really a form of emotional 
indulgence, the having of a ‘nice’ or solemn feeling. That this is so is shown by 
the frequency with which we hear people say that they didn’t go to church because 
they didn’t feel like it, or that they had been to church but hadn’t enjoyed it and 
therefore might as well have stayed at home. This is so crude a misunderstanding 
of the nature of worship that it must be called a howler. That it is distressingly 
common is due, I would say, less to wickedness than to lack of instruction. Worship 
certainly can be enjoyable, or rather, to speak more carefully, the presence of God 
can be enjoyed—but not always. Great tiredness or a headache can prevent that; 
yet it ought not to prevent the sincere paying of the tribute due to God, for sincerity 
is not the same as gusto. Further, there are occasions when worship ought not to 
be enjoyable: if we come into the presence of God after a week of more negligent 
and petty living than usual, or after a big moral fall, the encounter ought to be 
really uncomfortable. Worship does, of course, include feeling, but the feeling is not 
necessarily an enjoyable one. Worship is better defined as an encounter: it is the 
creature facing the Creator, the unholy facing the Holy. It is a tribute; and the 
tribute is due, and it can be paid, even when we are not ‘in the mood’. 


3. The justification of worship. This is quite simply that God is entitled to it— 
not that He commands it, but that there is in Him a quality and degree of being 
that cannot be fitly acknowledged in any other way. What makes worship obligatory 
is its utter appropriateness to the divine-human relationship. As such it is self- 
evidently right. It needs no extrinsic justification. 

This is a slap at the common English heresy that all that God requires of us is 
to be good—in part a survival of eighteenth-century Deism, and in part an expres- 
sion of a narrow practicality. The heresy implies that worship is right because it 
helps us to be good. Theologically this is shocking. The nature of God does require 
us to be good, but it does not require worship in order that we may become good. 
To measure worship entirely by its utility, even its moral utility, is to misconceive 
it radically. It does make us better, but it is required absolutely, apart from that 
consequence. Again, God’s nature is entitled to it. The intrinsic rightness of worship 
is one of the hardest lessons that theology holds for those who come to the Christian 
fold, or are in it, with the moral bias of the Englishman. This bias is good; it has 
kept us as a people from withdrawal from the tasks of common living: but it has 
tended to give us a narrow idea of the function of worship. Worship should have its 
moral fruits; yet in itself it is the pure acknowledgement, in awesome wonder, of 
God’s Godhood. 
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IV 


This emphasis on worship is out of tune with the current mentality. We are living 
in an age that has almost lost the sense of the eternal, of the Holy, of that which is 
immeasurably above us in the mode and excellence of its being. One reason is 
that we are a hurrying and hurried generation, living watch in hand and becoming 
too shortsighted to see beyond a brief temporal interval. A second reason is that we 
are crowded round with so many material things and activities of immediate interest 
that we have no attention left for the invisible and uninsisting presence of God. 
A third reason is that we have inherited a recent fashion of debunking, a fashion 
due in part to a nasty aping of superiority, and in part excused by the shameless 
growth of humbug on the stage of public affairs; with the consequence that our 
capacity for reverence has not been exercized much outside church, and certainly 
not to the point where it begins to demand and look for its only adequate Object. 

Yet we have in the Gospel a presentation of God which, if we are faithful in our 
re-presentation of it, should stir unpractized minds to feel the deep motions of awe. 
The Christian idea of God takes its distinctive content from Christ—this being the 
primary meaning of the Incarnation—and that content is concrete, imaginable, and 
humanly appealing. The doctrine that God was in Christ saves us from both the 
abstractness of speculative religion and the mistiness of much popular religion; 
it gives the mind something definite of which to lay hold, and by which to control 
the wanderings to which religious thought and feeling are prone. 

The business of the minister of an evangelical Church, you may say, is to convert 
people to Christ. To convert them to love Him? True. To convert them to serve 
Him, and those for whom He died, in deeds and attitudes of love? True. But there 
is one thing more: in all your converting, convert to worship, to the worship of 
the God that was in Christ. T. E. Jessop 














ANTHROPOMORPHISM AND THE IDEA OF GOD 


ARE constantly being told by certain scientists and philosophers that the 
chief defect of the Christian idea of God is its excessive anthropomorphism. 
How inadequate it is, they say, to make God in the image of man—so like man in 
nature, in feelings and character. Wrong ideas are being put into young heads by 
our too human portrayal of spiritual truths, with a consequent of develop- 
ment toward adult—meaning abstract, conceptual 
It is no doubt true that the growth from pictorial thinking to more general, 
philosophic concepts denotes a maturing and broadening of the mind, and the 
ability to grasp abstract ideas is generally the characteristic of the higher intellect. 
It reveals a freeing of the mind from dependence on objects of the senses, and a 
heightening of the appreciation of ultimate relationships and values. But there 
appears to be some confusion at the present time concerning the reality which 
these ideas represent, and a tendency to claim that the more abstract a truth, the 
more actual it is. So, we are told by some of our eminent thinkers, we are rather 
childish in believing that the ultimate reality must be expressed in terms of per- 
sonality. We should rather follow the scientists into the realm of pure mathematics, 
and seek to grasp the final secret of the universe by understanding and using the 
complex formulae of the mathematicians. Truth, they say, is not to be found in 
what is familiar, but in the realm of abstract ideas. 
There was a time when Christians were accused of a very different offence— 
namely, of being too theoretical, too abstract and doctrinal, immersed in theology 
with its hair-splitting debates on definitions. But during our age the sciences have 
specialized so intensively that they have touched on matters which are beyond 
their own practical purposes. Astronomy, mathematics, physics, have become 
involved in questions which concern the whole of life—and thinkers in each 
department have found themselves drawn beyond their proper province into the 
realm of interpretation. They have, as it were, touched the rim of reality, and they 
have become philosophers, seeking to interpret the universe in the light of their 
own science. They have become theorists, drawn taward the abstractions which 
seem to transcend all visible, tangible, practical affairs. And in the light of this 
flight into abstraction, which is characteristic of modern thinking—from Russellian 
logicalism to the neo-existentialism of Paul Sartre—the plain conception of a 
Personal God, Father of Jesus Christ, appears crude and rather primitive. It is 
taken for granted that in the scale of universal values the personal is excelled by 
the supra-personal, i.e. not by God, or any other Being, but by ‘Something’ which 
can be thought of only in abstract terms, and expressed only by means of mathe- 
matical symbols. There is most evident opposition to all personal attributes in 
connexion with this ultimate abstraction, arising, it appears, from the belief that 
there exists a realm or mode of existence which is on a higher plane than per- 
sonality. At the root of the charge.that the Christian idea of God is too anthropo- 
morphic is the assumption that the more abstract an idea, the higher it is in the 
scale of existence. 
Let us briefly examine this flight into abstraction. 
In the first place we must acknowledge the tendency of all powerful thinking to 
veer away from the concrete toward the abstract. It is evident in the earliest Greek 
philosophy, being fully expressed in Plato’s ‘forms’, and ultimately developing 
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into modern Idealism. In science the Greek atomists began what has now become 
the mathematical abstractionism of modern physicists and logicians. Religion has 
been no exception, and Christianity has suffered by the interpretation of God in 
neo-Platonic terms—a process which has led, in more than one age, to the dis- 
crediting of theology. Christianity’s most dangerous enemies have been those who 
« have sought to change it from a religion into a philosophy, turning practical truths 
into general principles. This is the original sin of the human mind—to flee from 
active application into speculative meditation. It is also a way of avoiding the 
personal God in the contemplation of philosophic abstractions concerning the 
Godhead. Abstractionism is escapism on the highest level—the spirit’s evasion of 
God. 

It would be interesting to inquire into the modern abstractionists’ attitude, and 
seek the reason for their antagonism to a personalistic interpretation of reality. 
They are obviously sincere men, intensely interested in human affairs. Yet in spite 
of their vivid theorizing on human ideals they have an obvious distrust of all 
personal values. Is their attitude due to a feeling of disillusion, owing to the tragic 
failures of humanity during the last thirty years—a distrust in the personal as seen 
in man, and his failure to develop along the obvious path of moral advancement 
toward a stable form of society? Has despair of personality in one sphere cut at 
the root of all belief in the personal? 

Or, on the other hand, is this attitude due to an initial lack of belief in God, 
particularly in the case of philosopher-scientists brought up in an anti-religious 
tradition? Is it not true that their idea of personality cannot advance beyond the 
human expression of personality with all its weaknesses? If they had any experience 
of God they would have a conception of a higher personalism than the fallibly 
human, and of a sphere into which man might develop to realize himself completely. 
It appears inevitable that the denial of the existence of God—of a personal reality 
behind the universe—must lead to a misunderstanding of the real nature of per- 
sonality and its immense possibilities. Where there is no experience of God, 
personality can be known only on its undeveloped, often feeble, human level. 
There is little doubt that the idea of personality has developed as a direct result of 
experience of personality at its highest—namely in the experience of personal 
communion with God. Man’s possibilities are seen in the light of what God is, 
and what He reveals. To know God is to see far in the direction of man’s possible 
development. If personality is judged solely on its varied and disappointing his- 
torical manifestations in men and women, then there is cause enough for despair. 
But if we look through the many-hued perfection of Christ’s personality as it 
reflects that greater glory of God, then there is room for invincible hope for the 
man of simple faith, and also abundant satisfaction for the acutest philosophic 
and scientific minds of all ages. 

We must admit that from one point of view this tendency toward abstraction 
reveals an element of humility—an acknowledgement that the highest is greater 
than what we already know, that it is something beyond our present imperfect 
knowledge and comprehension. In religion it has often been the devoutest theolo- 
gians who have said, ‘Ah yes, but God is immeasurably more than all our ex- 
planations, our dogmas and creeds,’ and they have defended the abstract titles of 
God as infinite, eternal, omnipotent, omniscient, and so on. The philosophers, 
too, grasping knowledge with all their intellectual power, have yet gloried in the 
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existence of realms of undiscovered truth, prefacing their theories with a modest 
prophecy of greater syntheses and systems yet to come. The scientists have more 
humility, in this sense, today than ever, insisting that the truth lies on ahead, and 
minimizing the importance of their contributions in face of the endless possibilities, 
the exciting adventure, of exploring the universe. 

In all these the greatest lies ahead, in the realm of the undiscovered, the un- 
defined, the abstract. When further truths are reached, other wider regions will 
doubtless then be hoped for, and the unknown will still be the goal—or at best, 
further ciphers in the mathematical equation will be added, to remove the unknown 
Absolute still farther into the realm of abstraction. The known, concrete fact will 
still, for these minds, be eclipsed by the still more distant, undefined, and abstract 
truth. Essential though this research may be, it can become a danger. The danger- 
point is reached when men are not only dissatisfied with knowledge already gained, 
but are almost contemptuous of the value of this knowledge for the business of 
everyday life—when all the accepted moral standards, the wisdom of the ages, is 
either silently scorned or openly mocked at. The endless search for what is on 
ahead may also be a flight from the known truth, a way of escape. We may well 
ask: Why should we believe that the undiscovered is necessarily greater than the 
discovered, that the more complex is higher than the less complex, that the abstract 
is more true than the simple fact? 

It is true that a great many theories have been discredited by further research, 
and that humility is the most essential virtue in all seekers after truth. But whatever 
advances have been made over Newton’s laws of physics since his time, it still 
remains true that an apple falls to the ground—and the reason is a factor of immense 
importance in its implications for everyday life. Or again, the discoveries made in 
medical science since the days of Harvey may have revolutionized the subject 
beyond all imagining—yet the simple truth of the circulation of the blood can be 
applied by a first-aid man with decisive results in a street accident. 

These examples may over-simplify the case, yet they are relevant when we come 
to the realm of religion, and the consideration of human life as a whole. All 
scientific discoveries, even that of nuclear fission, are revealed as being no more 
than subsidiary factors, i.e. tools. Their use, their effect, their whole significance, 
depends upon human nature and will-power. So is it with all possible discoveries, 
however great they may be: they are subsidiary to the basic truths of human nature. 
Every truth is ultimately the servant of man, in the sense that its application is 
entirely dependent on the character of man. In other words, personality is the 
supreme factor in life, at all levels. Thus it is true that whatever symbol or formula 
may be put forward as an expression of the essence of the universe, if it be not 
personal it cannot be the highest—for all that is static and abstract is at all levels 
subordinate to will, to personality, to self-motivating power and consciousness, 

Those who seek what they term the reality of the supra-personal in an abstraction 
have taken a wrong turning in their search for truth. Whatever formula they may 
propound, it can never give more than temporary satisfaction to a person. They 
have committed themselves to an endless form of mental activity. Is man doomed 
to this endless progression, a learning and discovering of facts about things, and 
must all knowledge mean no more to him than something to be reached and then 
passed on the way to more knowledge of facts? Or is there not a reality behind all 
such knowledge—a Being with whom man can meet in growing relationship, and 
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see more and more clearly, and make stronger contact with, in and through the 
discovered facts? Facts in themselves, once they are grasped, become man’s 
property, a part of him, and he is then left alone, and lonely. Facts must always 
be passed by. A theory or formula or symbol of abstraction occupies no space, 
has no reality apart from the one who knows it. However comprehensive it may be, 
once it is stated it leaves emptiness. It is the palace of abstraction which even the 
philosopher cannot inhabit, and which he relinquishes for the hut of the common- 
place personal relationships. But the non-religious thinker is driven to fill his 
emptiness with more facts, a more comprehensive theory. He can never be satisfied 
with what is known. 

On the other hand, the reaction of the Christian to all knowledge is different. 
For him, God is reverenced for what He is known to be. To discover something 
about God’s universe is to have added reason to worship and love Him. Knowledge 
becomes acquaintance, and this changes the nature of all facts. They are something 
belonging to a person, and one loves a person for what he is—for what we know 
about him. We can be interested in truths of fact for what they have to offer— 
endless cause for activity, for finding out. But we cannot love or reverence intellec- 
tual facts that have been safely docketted and have lost the thrill of their newness. 
They have interest henceforth only as aids or pointers to further discoverable facts 
as yet unreached. It is like learning an endless vocabulary without being able to 
speak the language, or having met any person who speaks it. But to know God is 
also to find in the facts about His universe more adequate language for conversation 
with Him. 

Whenever their theology shows undue leanings toward abstract theories, 
Christians need to refer to Christ. He used no abstract terms—and our humility 
is misplaced when it removes God into the mist of the unknown and unknowable. 
Christ made God known, so that we might have reason to be humble, in the 
presence of such great love and mercy as the Father shows. We do not worship 
the unknown God. In so far as a person is unknowable he has failed. We do not 
honour God by our big words, when He has taken such pains to come near us in 
the Word made flesh. 

We have been largely misled in our theology by the false Greek idea of God as 
an abstraction—as a sum of attributes which exist only in idea; whereas Christ 
revealed God as completely personal and active, the Father. There is nothing 
‘infinite’ that is not also personal. Infinite Love is still love. ‘Omnipotence’ is but 
the power of God; it means the supreme power as embodied in the One who is 
above all. ‘Omniscience’ is the supreme awareness of all facts, as possessed by the 
only Being who could be omniscient—the Supreme Person. Whatever else God is, 
it cannot be greater than may be contained in His Person. The highest truth is 
personal. That is not a conclusion reached by human boldness, but the teaching 
of Christ himself. Abstractions do but cloud our vision of that Person, the Father, 
and hide from men the real nature of truth. JouHN BaKER 
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SANCTIFICATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


HE IDEAL, in the New Testament, for man is Christian Perfection, which 
is best described as ‘Perfect Love’, and describes an ideal of moral character 
and of fellowship with God through Jesus. One common word in the New Testa- 
ment describing Christians is ‘saints’, ‘holy ones’, with the primary meaning of 
those who belong to God. This idea is found throughout the Old Testament too. 
At every stage of religious development ‘holiness’ characterized the deity, 
however the latter may be regarded, and the ‘holy’ things or persons are those 
belonging to, or in fellowship with, the ‘holiness.’ Thus as man’s conception of the 
divine has changed there have been corresponding changes in the content of the 
word ‘holy’. From the beginning Jehovah was transcendent, though He walked 
with man in the Garden of Eden; but the separation was widened and the fellowship 
spoiled by sin. Yet He was never very far away, and proclaimed: ‘I am God, and 
not man: the Holy One in the midst of thee’ (Hos 11»). ‘No other epithet given to 
Jehovah is ever used in the same way—kadosh is not a word that expresses any 
attribute of deity, but deity itself.’* 

Dr J Skinner describing the holiness of places, things and men, concluded that 
in the Old Testament ‘one step remained to be taken in order to reach the full 
Christian sense of holiness, and that was the abrogation of the ceremonial as a term 
of fellowship with God’.* The purpose of this paper is to ask whether ceremonial 
‘consecration’ was necessary before the exile, before man could become ‘holy’ in 
fellowship with God. 

Dr Snaith has discussed the word godesh,* and dissents‘ from Dr W. Robertson 
Smith’s judgement that holiness ‘is not so much a thing that characterizes the gods— 
as the most general notion that governs their relations with humanity’.* Similarly 
he dissents from Dr Skinner’s view that ‘Holiness, in short, expresses a relation’,* 
for he holds that relation is a dangerous word; ‘Holiness is of God, not of man’. 
The three views may be reconciled if we accept that holiness is characteristic of 
God, and that man, in fellowship with Him, is therefore holy. In the Priestly 
writing and the Holiness Code (Lv 17-26) holiness is mainly ritual and ceremonial, 
and is the prerogative of the priests, who are in some special relation to their God. 
They are holy, even as the places where they serve are holy, or the temple pros- 
titutes are holy, because they belong to God (Gn 38n, Dt 23:7, 1 K 14m, etc.). 

Dr Snaith concludes that the ‘verb higdish (hallow, sanctify) is used of ceremonial 
dedications and purifications by way of signifying to all concerned that such and 
such was actually Jehovah’s’.” Though many may have thought that the ceremony 
hallowed the person or place, this view suggests that such a ceremony is the public 
announcement of an already attained state of holiness. Baudissin followed by Snaith 
concluded that the root of the word sanctify, godesh, meant separation, but with a 
positive reference to what is God’s, not to what is not man’s.* An examination of 
all the passages in which the verb occurs shows that in most instances God is the 
source of sanctification, and when men are sanctified it is almost always at His 
command, 

Thus God Himself sanctified the sabbath day, and when men were bidden 
to hallow it, there was no thought of making it sacred, but of refraining from 
desecrating it (Gn 2s, Ex 20:0, Dt 5:2, Lv 19:0, Neh 132, Ez 20:2). In the same way 
the first born of man or beast, the first fruits of the fields were Jehovah’s and must 
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be ‘sanctified’ (Ex 13:,:2, 2315, Nu 8:7, Dt 151s), that is, they must be regarded as 
Jehovah’s. In accordance with this view, the Levitical writer forbad the dedication 
of such property to Jehovah: ‘No man shall sanctify it . . . it is Jehovah’s’ (Lv 27x). 
It cannot be given to Him because it is His without any human consecration. This 
late school therefore recognized two classes of holy things, those that were intrin- 
sically God’s and those that had been given to Him, or to His priest (Lv 27). In the 
same way, Jehovah had made sacred the ground upon which Moses stood, and the 
command to sanctify Sinai (Ex 19:s) is a command to recognize its dangerous 
holiness and to keep bounds. The same usage is found in later documents, as in 
the account of the consecration of Aaron and his sons as priests—“Thou shalt 
sanctify the breast of the wave offering’ (Ex 29s:, document P)—where obviously 
the offering has been sanctified, and is here simply banned from common use. 
So too Jacob at Bethel (Gn 28:8, 351; cf. 311s), awaking from his dream in terror 
at having dared to sleep upon ‘God’s house’, pours oil upon the stone, not to 
consecrate it, but because it is already sacred. In these passages the meaning is 
clearly to recognize and treat as sacred that which, independent of any action of 
man, God has made sacred. 

In other passages the verb is used with reference to vindicating Jehovah or 
displaying His power or greatness (Nu 20:2, 274, Is 8:3, 29s, Ez 362s, 38:3), and 
here again the sense of recognition of the divine is most prominent. 

There are, however, other passages, mostly later than the exile, which link 
certain ceremonies with sanctification. Job (1s) sanctifies his children, presumably 
by ritual ablutions followed by a sacrificial burnt offering. In many other places 
Dr Moffatt has translated the word ‘sanctify’ as ‘instal’, a translation which in- 
dicates entrance upon the duties of office. The word consecrate, when it refers to 
the priest, is really the phrase ‘fill the hand’. This has been explained as meaning 
the putting into the priest’s hand of certain sacred objects; but may it not refer to 
the actual performance of priestly duties? If this is so, then this use of the verb 
gadash would imply recognition of the sacred character of the priest. In this con- 
nexion, we may note that the English Prayer Book service for the ordering of 
deecons orders a deacon to read the Gospel immediately after he has received the 
authnrity to do so; the performance of the function completes the authorization. 

In earlier passages where ‘sanctify’ is linked with ceremonial, it is usually a 
preparation for God’s presence (Ex 1910, 1, Nu 11s, Jos 3s, 713, 1S 16s, 1Ch 15:2, 1), 
the presence itself constituting the real sanctification.* 

In ceremonial sanctification, anointing with holy oil was frequent, and tradition 
described the huge quantities originally prepared. This tradition may indicate that 
even when men set priests apart they used an oil that God himself had made 
sacred long ago and that by infection would sanctify men still (Ex 30ss.). 

Finally we may note the phrase ‘sanctify a fast’ (Jl 1, 21s), where the primary 
meaning is that all taking part in the fast should observe the taboos usually 
associated with the holy or separated ones. These taboos surround priests and 
Nazarites (some of the latter being Nazarites from birth), and have not the purpose 
of making them sacred, but are observed because they already have this quality. 

Dr Fosdick has described the development ‘from magical and ceremonial con- 
ditions of divine fellowship to the moral fitness of a sincere soul’.* Our argument, 
on the other hand, would maintain that, just as at the period of the exile, sacrifice 
gave rise both to ceremony and to personal prayer, so the idea of holiness became, 
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for some primarily a ceremonial conception, but for others an ethical and moral one. 
Thus in the Levitical literature ceremony is elaborated ; but in the ‘spiritual religion 
of the Psalms the external element disappears, the conditions of entrance into 
Yahweh’s holy place being described in terms that are exclusively ethical’.** So 
complete has been the change from earlier ideas, that holiness in the Psalms is no 
longer a barrier between God and man; it has become the main reason why man 
should worship God (Ps 30, 1031). Beside this, and running parallel with it, was 
the development of ceremony, whereby men began to use the means by which they 
had responded to God’s action, the early taboos placed upon the ‘holy’, as means 
of approaching God. The true line of development toward the New Testament is 
to be found only in the succession of those who maintained that the initiative 
always rested with God. 

If this argument is valid, it indicates that primitive holiness was given by God, 
not attained by man, that fellowship with Him was by grace, not by works, and that 
even the earliest religion of the Old Testament stresses that man is brought into 
fellowship with God not by what he does, but by what God does for him. 


R. A. Letcu 


1 A. B. Davidson, Theology of the Old Testament, p. 151. * J. Skinner, H.D.B., 11.399. 
*® Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, pp. 21 ff. * ibid., p. 46. * Religion of the Semites (1927), 
. 142. * op. cit., p. 395. * op. cit., p. 45. 
*N. Snaith, ibid., p. 29f. * cf. after Aaron’s consecration: ‘Aaron and his sons will I sanctify’ 
sEx 294). 1° Guide to Understanding the Bible, p. 215. ™ J. Skinner, op. cit., p. 398. 





THE HERESY OF FUNDAMENTALISM 


*The reason heresies have to be condemned is that they contain elements that resemble 
the truth and therefore lead well-meaning Christians into error.”* 


T IS because I believe that Fundamentalism to be a Christian heresy, and not 
merely a matter of a differing interpretation of the Gospel which is as likely to be 
true as any other, that I find Thomas Merton’s words apposite. We can disregard 
the Roman Catholic definition of heresy in this connection, for all those who 
repudiate the papal allegiance are regarded as heretics by the Vatican, though 
some forms of heresy may be deemed less culpable than others. It is from the 
Protestant position, as determined by its basic principles, that Fundamentalism, as 
commonly understood and interpreted, is so far a variant as to lead well-meaning 
Christians into error. In many respects it closely resembles the truth; but it is not 
all the truth. Therein lies its danger. 

The characteristic marks of the Fundamentalist are his insistence upon the 
inerrancy of Scripture, not merely in broad outline but in textual exactitude, and 
his literal acceptance of the creeds as statement of fact. It is enough for him that, 
in the oft repeated phase of Billy Graham, ‘the Bible says.’ He does not put the 
creeds on the same level as the Scriptures, but he would say that in respect to the 
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Virgin Birth and the Bodily Resurrection they faithfully reproduce the facts as 
recorded in the Bible and therefore are to be accepted at their face value. It cannot 
be denied that all this is in line with traditional orthodoxy, that it restores to the 
Bible, or appears to do, the authority which may to some extent have been impaired 
by not always well-informed scientific criticism, and that it is being preached by 
good and sincere evangelists with prophetic zeal. For these and other less important 
reasons, Christian people who do not accept the Fundamentalist position are 
disposed to withhold criticism, believing that the purposes of God are fulfilled in 
many ways and that the work of the Holy Spirit is not dependent upon any one 
school of biblical interpretation. Provided that this attitude is attributable to 
charity of thought and mind, it is worthy of respect, even though as I think, it is 
mistaken. But too often, it is the result of intellectual laziness or what in popular 
jargon is known as appeasement. We English are a tolerant people; we believe in the 
policy of live and let live. We have no love for trouble-makers. Hence we are dis- 
posed to blur the line of demarcation between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, in the 
belief that in the last analysis neither is all that important. All we ask of any 
doctrine is, does it work? All we require from any evangelist is, is he sincere? 

It is always difficult to determine the limit which Christian charity can allow to 
toleration of ideas and actions which are deemed unorthodox. ‘He that is not 
against us is with us.’ It is clear however, that the sincerity with which error is held 
and the enthusiasm which may accompany its proclamation and acceptance make 
it all the more dangerous. The closer it resembles the truth, the more likely it will 
deceive the ignorant and lead the innocent astray. Condemnation of error does not 
imply contempt; still less does it impugn the motives of those who proclaim it. 
If Fundamentalism is a heresy, it becomes necessary to expose the extent to which 
it is in error, however close its approximation to the truth; and to do so with that 
courtesy and sympathetic understanding which charity imposes upon all Christians. 

The first charge which can be brought against those who insist upon the verbal 
inerrancy of the Bible is that they propound a mechanical view of God which is not 
in harmony with the teaching of our Lord and which by implication weakens the 
authority of the Holy Spirit. The writers of both the Old Testament and the New 
were fallible men, no less fallible because they were inspired by God. Their 
differences of outlook, natural enough in the circumstances, involved them in 
contradictions which no amount of ingenious attempts to explain can disguise. 
I need not illustrate this by examples; no intelligent reader of Scripture can fail to 
discover them for himself. The authority of the Bible does not depend upon 
textual consistency; it rests upon the manner in which it shows how God has 
revealed His purpose in human history, adjusting His revelation of Himself to the 
limitations of the human mind. The golden thread which runs through the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation is that of a holy God in action. Do what they will, men 
cannot overthrow His power nor defeat His purposes. What men thought about 
God, as indicated in the earlier writings of the Old Testament, cannot be taken as a 
true description of the nature of God, for it is not in harmony with, and in some 
instances contradicts, not only the teaching but the whole presentation of the 
divine nature in Jesus, the incarnate Word. Moreover, the Bible includes various 
forms of presentation which are not all on the same level; poetry and allegory, 
apocalyptic and apologetic, myth and legend, prophesy and history. All these have 
to be interpreted, and the interpretation involves scholastic critical research. One 
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cannot dismiss the careful and discriminating work of modern scholars so lightly as 
Fundamentalists are apt to do. The gravamen of our Lord’s charge against the 
Scribes and Pharisees was that they adhered to the letter, but despised the spirit. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said of old time, but I say unto you. . .’, said Jesus, 
and by His standard the Bible must be judged. A God who dictates His word as a 
business executive dictates to his typist is not the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and those who take that view are manifestly in error. 

Nor must it be supposed that the Holy Spirit, in inspiring the sacred writers, 
has said His last word. Our Lord, who had many things to say to His disciples that 
they could not bear at the time, promised that His continuing Spirit would lead 
them into all the truth. That implies a progressive revelation which was not 
completed during His earthly ministry and may not be completed yet. We are being 
led on, as the biblical writers were being led on, from stage to stage. God is speaking 
to the scientist as well as to the theologian; and since truth cannot contradict itself, 
science and religion must ultimately come to terms. What folly it is to resist the 
well-established scientific doctrine of evolution on the ground that it does not 
square with the Genesis account of the creation of man! This alone is sufficient to 
defeat a literalistic interpretation of Scripture and betrays a mind closed to the 
developing influences of a God whose thoughts far exceed ours and who can never 
be confined within the mechanical limitations of human words, however sublime. 

There is a further charge to be brought against the Fundamentalist, which has so 
far escaped recognition. The outstanding doctrine of Protestant Christianity is that 
of Justification by Faith. This is rightly interpreted as a personal trust in Christ as 
Saviour, and is accepted by Fundamentalists as the spearhead of evangelism. But 
the acceptance of Christ rests, in their presentation of the Gospel, upon a prior 
belief in the Virgin Birth, the bodily resurrection of Jesus, and the Atonement. 
Salvation is possible only through the blood of Christ. His death upon the cross 
having been foreshadowed in ancient prophesy, which He literally fulfilled. 

I am not arguing against any of these doctrines, nor even against their traditional 
interpretation. That is beside the point. What is to be noted is that between the 
sinner and his Saviour there is interposed a veil of doctrine, not as defined by the 
Church, but as set forth in a number of texts, culled from the Scripture, interpreted 
literally and regarded as inerrant. Hence saving faith is not what it appears to be— 
namely, a personal trust in a living Saviour, but faith in a Christ-dogma, constructed 
out of bits and pieces of inspired writing within the covers of the Bible and put 
together in jig-saw fashion by the evangelist. This is not justification by faith, as 
stated by St Paul and as declared by our Protestant forefathers in their defence 
against a corrupt catholicism. It resembles the truth, but it is not the truth. 

I hope that what I have written has furnished ground for regarding Fundamental- 
ism as a heresy and calling for a re-examination of its precepts in the light of the 
revelation of God in Christ, as set forth in the New Testament and confirmed in 
Christian experience. It remains to recall the basic facts of the Christian revelation, 
as accepted by the Church as the standard of faith and conduct. 


1. It was the Church which determined what books were to be included in the 
canon of Scripture, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. If the infallibility of the 
Church is questioned by the Protestant section of the Church, the infallibility of the 
Bible must also be challenged, for the one rests upon the other. The truth surely 
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must be that God, who speaks to men in many ways, has progressively disclosed 
His purposes to certain inspired individuals, within the limitations of their spiritual 
and intellectual capacity. The Old Testament, even at its highest peak of inspiration, 
must be regarded as pre-Christian and cannot therefore be equated with the New. 
It leads up to the final disclosure of God’s nature and will in Christ, but it does not 
and cannot contain the full gospel of redemption. The New Testament only gives 
us a brief fragment of the life and teaching of Jesus. Much of what He said and did 
is not included. There are certain discrepancies in the Gospels which are only what 
might be expected from writers making use, as they did, of oral tradition. The 
modern reader has therefore to decide which of two conflicting accounts is the more 
accurate. Rightly understood, the Bible conveys the Word of God and its spiritual 
value and authority for this and every age cannot be too strongly stressed. But there 
is only one Word of God; the Word made flesh. 


2. The literalistic interpretation of Scripture is not in accord with the teaching of 
Jesus, nor indeed with the general tenor of the New Testament. “The letter 
killeth; the spirit giveth life.’ The New Testament writers do not always quote 
from the Old Testament with textual accuracy. They use ancient prophesy, as it 
should be used, to embody a principle that will find its completion in days to come. 
As E. V. Rieu points out: ‘An event B does not occur and so fulfil a prophecy A; 
it occurs in order that A may be fulfilled. And the prophecies are not uttered by 
but through the Prophets. This is a stupendous conception. God makes a Plan, 
which Jesus volunteers to carry out’.* This delicate appreciation of the true 
relationship between the Old Testament and the New is not possible to those who 
fail to mark the gradualness of divine revelation in the Scriptures. 


3. Finally, are we to judge Fundamentalism by its apparent success in obtaining 
what are called definite decisions for Christ, as indicated by the response made 
to the preaching of Billy Graham, whose appeal is based upon the Bible as the 
infallible word of God to men? I do not think we should; for whilst the Holy Spirit 
can and does use any instrument to probe the human conscience and awaken the 
desire for God which is latent in the minds of all men, the more perfect the instru- 
ment the more complete the response. A literalistic bibliolatry, unless corrected 
later, will lead to a stunted religion. A onesided theology will produce a onesided 
Christian. Heresy and fanaticism go hand in hand. Christianity is a heart-warming 
religion; but it is also a truth-revealing religion. Line upon line and precept upon 

tt we learn more and more of God’s ways with men. An infallible Church, an 
infallible Bible, an infallible Christology, call a halt to the work of the Holy Spirit 
and, as Thomas Merton has said, lead well-meaning Christians into error. 


A. GORDON JAMES 


2 Thomas Merton: Bread in the Wilderness. 
* E. V. Rieu: The Four Gospels: A New Translation (Introduction). 


























THE CHURCH AND THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


HE BISHOP of Southwell, Dr F. R. Barry, in his Recovery of Man, makes 

the claim that the humanistic approach to Christianity is not only the right 
one, but is also in accord with the genesis of the Christian faith. Christianity is the 
real humanism and it alone gives adequate and sufficient grounds for belief in man. 
Secularist materialism cannot maintain either spiritual values or the freedom and 
dignity of man. Man’s hope is not in man, but in God. 

The claim carries conviction and invites acceptance. Yet Dr Barry, having arrived 
at this rightful conclusion, appears to miss the significance of the operation of the 
spirit of man living and working within material conditions. In brief, he fails to 
account for secularist materialism or to assess its place in the history of man’s 
struggle. ‘Men are not less selfish or unscrupulous’, he says, ‘because wealth is 
being redistributed. . . . The revolutions have not produced, as was predicted, a 
classless society, but a different and more ruthless class-warfare, and a new, but 
more cynical, privilege of caste. There is nothing to show that leftist regimes are 
more peace-loving or more law-abiding or less “imperialistic” than their predeces- 
sors; the evidence points in the opposite direction. Nor, because we know so much 
more than our fathers, have we gained any deeper illumination, spiritual humility 
and reverence, or responsibility in the use of knowledge.’ 

Now all this may be true. But it is a truth which must be measured by a given 
situation. Is it to be expected, for instance, that perfection will be reached at one 
stroke? The gaining of proper and satisfying results in a period of transition from 
one pattern of society to another surely takes time. And the question may be asked 
whether it is ever possible to achieve an ideal while in the act of fighting for it—if, 
indeed, ideals are ever attainable. And what if, in spite of the means, the end sought 
is desirable after all? Dr Barry appears not to be unmindful of all this, and, while 
warning against the identification of prevalent social aims with ‘Christian Ethics’, 
does not hesitate ‘to deprecate the withholding of religious recognition from what is 
best in contemporary thought’. ‘Christian and Humanist . . . can travel some way 
on the road together.’ Up to this point, there is nothing to question. But when, in a 
too eager earnestness, he goes on to assert that if the Christian partner is not there 
Humanism is down and out, the lifting of an eyebrow is surely not unforgivable. 
It is true, as is claimed, that ‘Christianity can go on alone and that it has its own 
insights to guide it and its own resources to uphold it’. But, in fact, how has it 
gone on alone—sturdily and progressively, or lamely and dawdling? And surely 
insights have not seldom been given through the challenge of forgotten truth. 
Humanism has, in some respects, made clear Christian truths which had been 
missed. Moreover, it cannot fairly be denied that those who believe in man have 
some reason for their belief. This does not mean, of course, that Christianity has no 
special claims to make or, when compared with humanism, no better claims. 
Nevertheless, as Miss Cecelia Ady, of St Hugh’s College, Oxford, has said, ‘the 
Springtide of humanism had given men and women new achievements and 
accomplishments to aim at’. 

Now the same may be said of modern humanism, even secularist humanism. 
It is, of course, a humanism inferior to the Christian form in that it does not allow 
for the full life of man. The material is made a substitute for the spiritual, whereas 
the spiritual, as the Christian sees it, exists in its own right and is the real basis of 
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the material. This is the reason for the Christian challenge. Yet that challenge 
must not overlook the necessity or worth, in material conditions, of the secular 
humanist’s contribution to the good of man. It needs now to be recognized that 
secular humanism is the outcome of that which, in the beginning, was for man’s 
good and, to some extent, for his fulfilment. The argument that man was a creature 
of the material world, and was in all things influenced and conditioned by it, 
was but a reaction from a too detached view of life. And the fact that, in the past, 
emphasis on the spiritual reality of life often led to the sort of belief in God which 
belittled the importance of man, justified the reaction. It was a reaction against 
lack of balance. Today there is a reaction against lack of balance on the part of 
the materialistic humanist. But this is no reason at all why either one or the 
other should cease to value, or undervalue, the contribution both have made to 
the good of man. That one contribution may be richer and fuller than the other 
does not justify the underestimation of what has been achieved. 

Secularist humanism has, economically speaking, led to a new pattern of society. 
There is no doubt at all that we now live in a collectivist age. And this is due to 
economic necessity. In this, the Marxists have been largely correct. The task now 
before the Church is to make a Christian evaluation of Communism. Is Com- 
munism a necessary movement of the spirit of man, and therefore—if only for its 
emphasis on a collectivist form of society—to be regarded as a step in the right 
direction; or must it be looked upon as born of the devil and altogether evil, 
something that must be fought to the death and utterly overthrown? Does Com- 
munism represent a retrograde or progressive movement of the spirit of man, in 
an age which, apparently, can no longer escape collectivism and which has left 
individualism far behind?. 

It may be admitted at once that collectivism, especially of the Marxist order, 
does not provide perfection and is not likely to. Nor will it supply the fullness and 
completeness of life for which men seek. It is neither a perfection pattern nor a 
realized Utopia. But is it wise to fight for the overthrow of collectivism? Should 
not the fight be directed not against collectivism but against authoritarianism? 
The former has become necessary to gain a satisfactory economic life. The latter 
has become a deep-seated challenge to individual freedom. Even so, the Church’s 
view of authoritarianism must not be over-simplified. It must not be taken to 
mean that there is no place for authority. Authority is as necessary as liberty. That 
is as true of the Church as of Government. A new form of society and a new view 
of the Church requires, in each case, a new type of authority, but everything 
depends upon whether the authority is sound and reasonable. 

Now the modern thesis is that collectivism is destroying the personal and 
transcendental in man and is slowly turning him into a machine. It is the fact of 
his becoming ‘mechanistic’, rather than of his being in opposition, that has turned 
man away from religion. These facts are not in dispute. Yet, as everyone should 
know, facts are not everything. It is what lies behind the facts that is important. 
Unless there is clear understanding of why these things are, the Church will be 
found fighting with one hand. Collectivism may have its perils but it remains to 
be asked whether they are greater than those of individualism. Man as a person 
may now be challenged, but what sort of a person was he, and what was his ex- 
perience, when the challenge was not there? And why, and for what purpose, has 
the change come about? 
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If a wise attitude is to be taken there must be some appeal to history, especially 
to what history teaches about life. And here, at least, one fact is inescapable—that 
action is matched by reaction, and that this is as true of patterns of society as of 
anything else. Communism is a reaction to Conservativism, and collectivism to 
individualism. There was an inevitability about the coming of an anti-liberal and 
anti-individualist society. And, in some measure, this has, in our own country, 
been recognized by all political parties in that they no longer accept a liberalism 
which stands for no interference. They now recognize the need of planning in a 
world that has become too closely related for individual management. 

Now the Church has no reason whatsoever to be fearful of this change. Nor 
need she be too flurried in the presence of the new challenge. She has every right 
to fight for freedom. But she must not be found fighting against justice. This she 
will be if she remains unaware of what actually called collectivism into being, and 
of what has made Communism the power it now is. The changed pattern of society 
became necessary in the interests of justice. There had to be planning. The group 
had to supersede the individual. Controls had to be put on. The whole had to be 
considered rather than the part. Yet the staggering thing is that while the Church 
constantly, and rightly, points out the sinfulness of man, she hesitates to welcome 
and accept methods of restraining that sin. It is as though, having concluded that 
man as an individual is a sinner, she must go on to regard him, in social and 
political life, as something of a saint. 

Yet why should the Church hesitate about this matter of collectivism? There 
will as surely be a reaction from collectivism and Communism, as there has been 
from individualism and Conservativism. Of course it will not be for some time. 
And it will not mean that this new feature of modern life will be entirely eradicated. 
It will be no more eradicated than have been Conservativism, liberalism and 
individualism. These last remain, though in a different form; and the same will be 
true of collectivism and Communism. Inevitably so, because neither social satis- 
factions nor individual satisfactions are ever in themselves final. Croce’ was right 
to stress the undying qualities of liberty. Liberty will not die, But it will, and must, 
live in new forms of life and changing orders of society. 

Communism did not begin in a desire to bring advantage to the few. It began 
in a desire to bring opportunity for a better and fuller life to the oppressed. It is 
true that in its dialectic it fulminated against God, religion and the Church. But 
this, in some measure, is understandable. The movement originated in a religio- 
sociological context where there existed many inconsistencies damaging to faith. 
There is no basis for doubt that the good of the unprivileged was sought. It is 
true that in its working out, and in its development of government, Communism 
has not only limited its notion of justice, it has largely sacrificed freedom. And, in 
this respect, it must be resisted. But not resisted as though what is required of 
freedom is of no consequence. It can never again mean Jaissez-faire. It can never, 
if it is going to be justified, mean lack of control. The principle of collectivism, 
whatever provision has to be made for freedom, has come to stay. Our new concern 
is for the whole rather than for the part. Communism accepts the principle of 
collectivism, but applies it to the part. It would seem inevitable, therefore, that 
Communism, like Liberalism, being directed to the good of the part—even if the 
prolitariat be the larger part—will never, as it is, prove sufficient or adequate as a 
system of government. It must undergo change. If it is fought as a deadly enemy, 
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it will, even if defeated, come back again. The fight, as in Professor Butterfield’s 
illustration of the two giants in battle, will be resumed. 

The way for the Church is to make abundantly clear that she recognizes the 
changed pattern of society as a movement of the spirit of man as well as the 
promptings of the spirit of God. And opposition to Communism must not be 
because of its emphasis on collectivism, but because of its dialectic and system of 
government. T. W. Bevan 


1 History as the Story of Liberty. 
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HERE are some metres of which Charles Wesley has almost a monopoly: 
‘6-8’s’ is not one of these, but it is a metre’ that both he and Brother John 
used so effectively and characteristically that it may almost be called a Wesley 
metre. Consciously or unconsciously, Charles chose this metre for some of his 
mightiest hymns, hymns that are great in thought and feeling, hymns with mag- 
nificent climaxes. He was a master of metre and well knew the potentialities of 
the various types. He has his dancing metres (‘My heart it doth dance at the sound 
of His name’), his rejoicing metre (‘Rejoice, the Lord is King!’), and his fighting 
D.S.M’s. In contrast with these other metres, the 6-8’s finds him in serious vein, 
and he uses it for the big themes of his Gospel. It is a mighty engine under his 
hands, capable of the long-distance traffic of the soul. 

In appearance it is not prepossessing. Like other six-line metres, it has a square 
kind of look, and a solid feel; but it is heavier than the others, and the counsel is 
wise that not more than one 6-8’s should appear in the hymn sheet for any one 
service! Perhaps its effect can best be set forth by contrasting it with D.L.M. This 
latter metre, as all three hymns and tunes in our current hymn-book well show, 
has a suggestion of the far distances, with the eye on the horizon or the mountain- 
top. The effect of the 6-8’s is quite different. Each flowing quatrain is cut short 
and interrupted by a rhyming couplet which, so to speak, sums it up; the couplet 
has the last word in each verse. The succession of couplets closing each verse is 
often a clue to the argument of the hymn, and they give a great opportunity for 
epigram, of which Charles is not slow to take advantage. They stand out con- 
spicuously from the rest of the verse, and it is the couplets that remain in the 
memory when the singing is done. 

Such are the possibilities of this metre. It would be foolish to maintain that they 
are always realized; Wesley often breaks his own rules, as will be illustrated in 
what follows. But, we repeat, he was a master who well knew how his tools might 
be used. 

The best example we have of this power of the 6-8’s comes, however, not from 
Charles’s pen, but in one of John’s translations from the German: ‘Now I have 
found the ground wherein’ (375). Look at the series of couplets in this familiar 
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hymn. Their theme throughout is ‘mercy’; indeed the actual word appears in every 
couplet, leading up to the magnificent climax: 


Mercy’s full power I then shall prove, 
Loved with an everlasting love. 


Possibly it was such translations as this from the German by John Wesley that 
first put Brother Charles on to the metre. That is a matter for the historians to 
decide. One thing this hymn well illustrates is that the second line of the couplet 
is more important than the first, and brings it to a climax. Charles Wesley often 
uses this last-line climax with good effect as a kind of refrain binding a whole 
hymn together. See, for example, three hymns of his in the present Methodist 
Hymn-book : 

186: My Lord, my Love is crucified! 

483: I dare believe in Fesu’s name. 

548: All things are possible to me. 


The locus classicus of this last-line refrain comes in the last half of the great 
‘Wrestling Jacob’ hymn (339). Let us look at that hymn somewhat carefully. In 
verses 2-4 we see a kind of refrain coming as it were to birth—a determined 
importunate prayer, the ‘wrestling’ of an earnest seeker: “Tell me Thy name, and 
tell me now,’ or again, “Till I Thy name, Thy nature know’. Verse 6 renews the 
prayer, but with a difference: “Tell me if Thy name is Love.’ Wesley puts the 
suggestion forward almost with a question mark; but he answers it himself in the 
very next words,* opening the sixth verse: 


’Tis Love! ’Tis Love! Thou died’st for me! 
I hear Thy whisper in my heart; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
Pure universal Love Thou art; 

To me, to all, Thy mercies move: 

Thy nature and Thy name is Love. 


That last line now goes on like a glorious refrain throughout the rest of the hymn. 
The day has dawned, and the wrestling of the night has not been in vain. The 
‘Sun of Righteousness’ has risen with ‘healing in His wings’; a new divine energy 
possesses me despite my lameness, and I fly home: 


Through all eternity to prove 
Thy nature and Thy name is Love. 


There are three other 6-8’s hymns, largely forgotten because buried in the 
1876 book, which light up this ‘Wrestling Jacob’ hymn, and share some of its 
vocabulary. They are well worth study in connexion with it. They are Nos. 113, 
148, and 283-4 in that book. 

No. 113 is a hymn of three verses beginning: 


O Thou whom fain my soul would love! 
Whom I would gladly die to know. 


It takes its colour from the story of the Walk to Emmaus, and forms a curious 
contrast to a modern 6-8’s on the same theme (941). It seems to say: ‘I have been 
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with Thee so long, and Thou talkest by the way continually with me, and yet | 
have never really known Thee’. The longing, the demand, is that of the ‘Wrestling 
Jacob’ hymn: indeed the language is much the same: 


Tell me Thy name, Thy nature tell! 
and again: 

Tell me, O tell me who Thou art, 

And speak Thy name into my heart! 


But the last words, ‘into my heart’, are a real addition. 
No. 148 is even more inward. It is an intense prayer for faith, the ‘gift un- 
speakable’ : 
Now bid the new creation be! 
O God, let there be faith in me! 


It is of the three the most personal. ‘Let what I know to be true of Thee be true 
for me’, Wesley cries. We are very near to the note of the Aldersgate Street ex- 
perience; it is personal appropriation that is so desperately needed. The first 
couplet surely reflects Galatians 11s (to reveal His Son in me): 


But only Thou canst make Him known, 
And in my heart reveal Thy Son. 


Here we have a considerable addition to the message of Wrestling Jacob. If Jacob 
is to know the ‘name and nature’ of the One with whom he wrestles, something 
must happen inside him, as it happened to those two at Emmaus: 


Open my eyes that I may see, 
That I may understand Thy word, 


And now cry out—‘It is the Lord!’ 


But let us turn to a much bigger hymn—one of ten verses, printed as two 
separate hymns in the 1876 book (283-4). This hymn carries the matter considerably 
farther. It is based on the great story in Exodus (331s-2s) of Moses being placed in 
the cleft that he might see something, but not all, of God’s glory; he only saw 
God’s back, not His face, for no man could see His face and live. The writer first 
presents his ‘importunate request’: 


To me, to me Thy goodness show: 
Thy beatific face display, 
The brightness of eternal day. 


The couplet of the second verse puts it almost in the words of Wrestling Jacob, 
but with a significant preposition that No. 148 explains: 


Thy nature in my soul proclaim, 
Reveal Thy name, Thy glorious name. 


The next verse makes a startling suggestion, that God’s wrath (the first thing we 
see of God) may be but a veil that hides His love: 


Thy wrath withdraw, Thy hand remove, 
And show Thyself the God of love. 
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The beginning of the next verse is another good illustration of a device of Charles 
Wesley that we have already referred to: it takes up the last word of the preceding 
verse. The phrase ‘God of love’ lights up the poet’s mind and inspires his thought. 
The 1876 book makes a new hymn start here (284), and it is a splendid beginning: 


To Thee, great God of love, I bow, 
And prostrate in Thy sight adore; 
By faith I see Thee passing now; 
I have, but still I ask for more: 
A glimpse of love cannot suffice, 
My soul for all Thy presence cries. 


And now, rather curiously, the writer argues both with God and with himself, 
using the material of the Exodus story. Moses, it is true, had only a glimpse of the 
glory; he saw but the ‘backward parts’ of God. But we live in New Testament times, 
and in Jesus Christ can claim to see God’s face. If the old story pronounces ‘No 
man can see My face and live’, we have an answer even to that: I will gladly 
welcome death itself, if it prove, as surely it will, the gateway to fuller life and 
larger vision: 

I cannot see Thy face, and live: 
Then let me see Thy face and die! 
Now, Lord, my gasping spirit receive, 
Give me on eagles’ wings to fly, 
With eagles’ eyes on Thee to gaze, 
And plunge into the glorious blaze. 


Whatever the Exodus story may have meant by its warning of death, we are left 
in no doubt as to how Wesley took it. The language, it is true, is Scriptural, but 
this is perhaps one of those cases, not infrequent in these hymns of applied 
Scripture! He goes on in the same strain: 


The fullness of my vast reward, 
A blest eternity shall be.* 


Wesley certainly misses nothing for want of asking! He wants, even here on 
earth, ‘a sun, a sea of light!’, and is by no means content with ‘but one drop, one 
transient sight’. The ‘pure in heart’ may claim, even now, ‘to see Thy face’. Those 
who ‘now by faith approach to Thee 


Shall all with open face behold 
In Christ the open Deity.’ 


We are indeed in a very different position from the ‘saints of old’! 

The closing couplet of this (fifth) verse brings in, however, a most significant 
new element that links this hymn with Nos. 113 and 148. They emphasized the 
necessity of faith, through which God’s name is ‘revealed in me’; this couplet says 
that it is only by an inward transformation that this revelation is made effective, or 
even possible: 


Shall see, and put the Godhead on, 
The nature of Thy sinless Son. 
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The first two lines of the final verse sum up the whole matter in triumphant 
words that are at once a statement and a demand: 
This, this is our high calling’s prize! 
Thine image in Thy Son I claim. 
‘We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is’, says St John (1 John 33). 
These two, the vision and the likeness, go together. This is gloriously possible even 
here on earth, and it is the very condition of heaven. We cannot share the heaven 
of Jesus without sharing His love, and there is no other heaven. How many of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns end in heaven, and what a heaven it is! This hymn is no 
exception. Let us look at the whole of that last verse: 
This, this is our high calling’s prize! 
Thine image in Thy Son I claim; 
And still to higher glories rise, 
Till all transformed I know Thy name, 
And glide to all my heaven above, 
My highest heaven in Fesu’s love. 


This faith, this assurance, outflies ‘all the arrows of death’ and ‘glides’ (a lovely 
verb suggestive of the ‘eagle’ of verse 2) ‘to all my heaven above’. Death is but an 
incident by the way. Far from being a final tragedy to be dreaded and delayed, it is 
scarcely a jolt to be felt at all! To use Paul’s word, death is but gain. 

This hymn (283-4) suffers from needless obscurity and compression; but that 
is not the only or the main reason why it was dropped in 1904. We do not 
in these days dwell in the heavenly places where the early Methodists loved 
to roam, and it is great loss to us that we do not. But we have one thing in common 
with them in our emphasis, which is so pre-eminently also the Wesleyan emphasis, 
on the love of God—not the poor fragile human love we know on earth, but that 
love of God which is the joy both of earth and heaven. The less is judged by 
reference to the greater, and earth, both in its joys and sorrows, its failures and 
triumphs, is judged by heaven; the ‘Father in heaven’ is Lord of both. Perhaps 
today we need the Wesley emphasis on heaven, with all its assurance and confidence, 
to remind us of those august powers from above that are available for our deliverance 
in our present necessities, that are offered as our ‘present help’ in very present 
trouble! G. H. FINDLAY 


1 The 6-8’s metre referred to in this article is what may be called the quatrain-couplet form of 
that metre, 8.8.8.8.8 8. 

* This echoing by the first words of a verse of the last words of the preceding verse is a constant 
device of Charles Wesley, and indeed occurs so frequently as to suggest that this was the way 
his inspiration came. Another illustration may be seen on p 

* Here Wesley is manifestly Sealine the conan of Ge 6S: _the change of subject comes 
abruptly at the end of the second line, not at the end of the verse. He gets a bad mark! 
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JOHN PYE SMITH, F.R.S. (1775-1851) 
A Synthesist of Geology and Genesis 


‘He? NEVER appeared a hard fagging student, nor a plodding reader, poring 
his eyes out over books. He seemed to tear out their entrails by violence; 


and one might almost think him an exception from the common aphorism—Sine 
labore, Dit dant nil mortalibus.’ So a contemporary described John Pye Smith, last 
of the great scholar teachers who made the Dissenting Academies such superior 
institutions of higher learning for two centuries. 

He came by devious roads to his ministry. Born on 25th May 1775, son of a 
Sheffield bookseller, he reached his majority without the benefits of a formal 
education in grammar school or university. His father’s bookshop in Angel Street, 
with its matchless stock of classical literature and Nonconformist exegesis, afforded 
him a rich pasture from which he stored his mind to such good effect, that by the 
time he was twenty-two, he was chosen by James Montgomery to edit the Sheffield 
Iris. On Montgomery’s return, Pye Smith delivered up his charge and entered 
the Dissenting Academy at Rotherham. 

The Academy had only moved to Rotherham two years before this: previously 
it had been at Heckmondwike and Northowram. The theological tutor, Dr Edward 
Williams, was imbued with the spirit of Doddridge and Edwards, and was the 
author of an essay on The Equity of Divine Government and the Sovereignty of 
Divine Grace. Amongst his small academical circle of twelve students, he soon 
realized that John Pye Smith was outstanding. Williams was already a consid- 
erable linguist, and also he had a considerable knowledge of, and aptitude for, the 
natural sciences. He prescribed for the students, lectured to them from a skeleton 
which he borrowed, and, in the winter of 1796-7, ran a class on the Human Mind. 
It was a hard and strenuous curriculum that the students followed: rising at five 
and retiring at 10.30. But Pye Smith was conditioned to it, for at Sheffield he had 
risen at four every morning to study Greek with two medical students. 

Others recognized his ability. The Coward Trustees offered him a tutorship in 
Classics and Philosophy at their Academy at Wymondley (Hertfordshire) before 
his own course had finished, and, not satisfied with his modest refusal, asked him 
to come down for five weeks and sample the course. He went, but partly out of a 
sense of loyalty to Rotherham, and partly because he considered the entrance 
requirements at Wymondley to be insufficient, he returned. Others persisted in 
bidding for his services as a tutor, and in the end he was appointed resident tutor 
in Classics at Homerton Academy. He entered upon his duties on 5th January 1801 
at the age of twenty-seven. The rest of his life was devoted to the Academy. 

His inaugural address to the students showed that he intended to cover much 
ground. As he unfolded before them a curriculum which was to embrace the known 
discoveries in the world of science, he emphasized: 


The facts of physical science, by many who arrogate the style of philosophers, are per- 
verted and abused to support the cause of materialism and infidelity. By no methods can 
we demonstrate the futility of this false philosophy and vain deceit . . . than by honest 
investigation and the satisfactory deductions of a just and solid philosophy. Thus we 
may snatch the usurped weapons out of the hand of impiety, and, using them according 
to their native intent, rise through nature up to nature’s God. 
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So Physics was placed high on the list, supplemented by Chemistry and Natural 
History. This course had to be taken by every student for two out of the four years 
of the course. It was a course which contrasted strangely with that offered by the 
two leading universities at the time, where, as Mark Pattison later confessed, 
ignorance of the discoveries of physical science was fostered by the theologians 
who regarded it as dangerous to their speculations. It was little wonder that an 
old Sheffield friend wrote to Pye Smith as the address was published: ‘Do you 
not propose to do too much? And will not some captious persons be ready to con- 
clude that your address contains a typographical error, and that instead of four 
years, it should have been fourteen?’ 

Nevertheless it was a bold acceptance of the challenge which was confronting 
the Christian Church. The training of the clergy was centred in the classics, and 
this at a time when the advanced guard of the theologians were revising the whole 
canon of the Scripture, in the light of the new discoveries in physics, geology, and 
the natural sciences. Within the very enclosures of the Nonconformist academies, 
where so many advances had been made in the field of thought, Arianism was 
disrupting the framework. In nearby Hackney, the trinity of Price, Priestley, and 
Belsham had made that Academy famous by the daring unorthodoxy of their 
views. Every fresh discovery in the field of science seemed to discredit the accepted 
teaching of the Scriptures, and a real war had broken out in the field of thought 
between the believers in Genesis and the believers in Geology. 

In the midst of this wordy dialectic, Pye Smith was well equipped to make the 
necessary synthesis. Both on the Unitarian side, and on the Geological side, his 
quick absorption of ideas enabled him to reply with the necessary weight and 
effectiveness. He dealt with the Unitarians first. Here his nearest and principal 
opponent was Thomas Belsham, minister at the Gravel Pit Chapel, and before that, 
a Professor of Divinity at two Dissenting Academies (Daventry 1781—9, and 
Hackney 1789—96). Belsham took the occasion of Priestley’s death in America to 
deliver a Unitarian discourse, which he duly printed, and forwarded to Pye Smith. 
It was a pointed challenge. Pye Smith accepted it by publishing in his turn, Letters 
to Mr Thomas Belsham on some Important Subjects of Theological Discussion. They 
carried across the Atlantic, where there was talk of reprinting them as the finest 
short exposition of the principles of Calvinism. The tone was so moderate, that 
Dr Green of Philadelphia lamented: ‘He is more charitable to Dr Priestley, and 
more civil to Mr Belsham, than there was any call for.’ Yale University, one of the 
oldest in the country which Dr Priestley had adopted as his own, awarded Pye 
Smith an honorary D.D. The publication of the first edition in 1804 marked 
Belsham’s own ordination as a pastor; the second, Belsham’s migration from 
Gravel Pit Chapel to another in Essex Street in the Strand. Six years later, Pye 
Smith’s own congregation bought Gravel Pit Chapel for themselves, and Pye 
Smith had the pleasure of preaching from the pulpit for another thirty-nine years. 

At Homerton Academy he vigorously promoted the study of Geology, holding 
that it was of all the natural sciences the most easy to prosecute, demanding boots 
rather than books, and no expensive equipment beyond a good stout hammer. To 
encourage the students, he began to amass a collection of specimens; a corres- 
pondent in Cumberland sent over a hundred, and from Sheffield came boxes of 
Derbyshire specimens. The College authorities co-operated, and within the first 
three months of his arrival, made him a grant to secure the necessary apparatus to 
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house them. This interest he sustained throughout his life, becoming a fellow of 
the Geological Society, attending meetings of the British Association after its 
formation in 1831, and exploring the rock formations of England when he found 
the time and the opportunity. 

Nor was this his only interest; for he exfoliated with projects. In January 1805 
he participated in the establishment of the EclecticReview, which aimed at affording 
a common platform for Churchmen, Dissenters, and Methodists alike. In its 
columns, year by year, one can trace Pye Smith’s ample and informative reviews, 
each adding yet another stone to the exegetical edifice which he was erecting with 
such care. In the following year, 1806, he assumed the Theological tutorship of 
the Academy, relinquishing the Classical chair to another ex-Rotherham student. 
At the same time, he began to indulge in what we would now call extra-mural 
work, trying to lighten the darkness of the poor inhabitants around the Academy. 
To this pioneering work on his part came a quick rebuke from the local vicar, who 
wrote ‘to acquaint him of the irregularity into which he had fallen’, adding that it 
was ‘contrary to the laws of the country’. To such a rebuke, Pye Smith replied, 
‘To see so many immortal and accountable beings destitute of the means of religious 
instruction cannot but excite Christian compassion, whether their being so des- 
titute arise from their misfortune or their criminal neglect . . .’, and reminding the 
Vicar of Hackney that ‘during the period of seventy years from the era of the 
Reformation, numerous instances occur of Bishops and other dignitaries of your 
communion preaching in open spaces, and even in a most frequented part of 
London’. Nor did that end his pioneer work, for, in 1807, he was one of the 
founders of the Grammar School for sons of Protestant Dissenters. This developed 
into Mill Hill School, and the wide basis of its recruitment reflects Pye Smith’s 
real catholicity. According to Medway (who wrote a memoir of Pye Smith just 
after his death) the very idea of such a school originated with him. It was a symbolic 
act; for it showed that the Dissenting Academies could not continue much longer 
fulfilling the dual role of Grammar School and University, in face of the changing 
complexion of the times. 

It was this changing complexion that engrossed Pye Smith. The reviews in the 
Eclectic show how his mind was turning more and more toward the reconciliation 
of the Mosaic cosmogony with the new discoveries in Geology. So wide were his 
explorations, and so deep were his conclusions, that a special committee was 
appointed by the Governing Body of the Academy in 1813 to investigate his 
orthodoxy. He was charged with laying before his students both truth and error, 
argument and sophistry, with being indifferent to the impression this had upon 
themselves, and with ‘preaching a mutilated Gospel and a Saviour shorn of his 
beams’. But Pye Smith convinced them of his sincere adhesion to his original plan; 
and, when two of the eleven members of the investigating committee disagreed 
with his exculpation and rushed into print with attacks upon him, he replied with 
his Vindiciae Academicae. This contains the most succinct expression of his own 
liberal churchmanship: 

I sit in a circle of pious young men, inquiring after sacred knowledge, and anxious to 
grow in its acquisition. My object is, not to pour my own sentiments into them, solicitous 
for nothing but their yielding recipiency; but to enable them to see with their own eyes, 
and judge with their own understandings; to show them how they may for themselves 
unveil the lustre of heavenly truth, discover the genuine evidences, and detect the adverse 
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errors. It is my earnest desire and prayer and endeavour that my pupils may go forth into 
the service of the churches, not like men of the tenth century, but able to appear with 
advantage as defenders of the Gospel in this day of spreading knowledge and universal 
discussion. 


Further proof of his sincerity was forthcoming five years later when he published 
his final answer to Belsham, his Scripture Testament to the Messiah. It was his 
largest work, and reached its fourth edition before he died. In the decade between 
the first and the second editions he made himself familiar with the German com- 
mentators whose works were suspected of being inlets to infidelity: Bertholdt, 
Bretschneider, De Wette, Gesenius, Heinrichs, Réhr, Stolz, Storr, Tholuck, 
Wegscheider, and, above all, Michaelis and Seiler. In his utilization of their 
discoveries, he was one with scholars like Thomas Arnold and Connop Thirlwall, 
and it is remarkable that he should have written some time later after reading 
Stanley’s Life: ‘Arnold is just the man that I should delight in, the man of my own 
heart. Sentiments which appear quite opposite in him and me, would, I think, 
have turned out most harmonious if conversation could have taken place.’ 

Step by step in the Eclectic he approached the reconciliation between Science 
and the Scriptures, till, by 1839, when he was invited to give the Congregational 
Lecture, he chose as his title, Revelation and Geology, or the Relations between the 
Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science. This he subsequently expanded 
into a book which ran into four editions in eight years. In this, too, he kept amending 
each edition to encompass each fresh discovery, till it was finally issued as one of 
the famous Bohn Scientific Library series. Geologists were the first to recognize 
the merit of Pye Smith’s achievement. Professor Silliman of Yale (then a leader of 
transatlantic thought) congratulated him, and in this country steps were taken to 
secure his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society. Among his sponsors the names 
of Charles Lyell, William Buckland, and Adam Sidgwick (Britain’s three foremost 


geologists), were noticeable. 

Of course there were intermediate activities. The Academy was his chief care, 
and so was the congregation at the Gravel Pit Chapel. But what is truly remarkable 
in this catalogue of achievement is the series of handicaps from which he suffered 
in his immediate surroundings. His first wife, whom he married in the first year of 
his tutorship, not only had no sympathy with the students, but viewed with 
impatience and irritation the time which he devoted to his literary pursuits. It was 
because of her that he had to resign his position as resident tutor at the close of 
1807. Some inkling of the trouble appears in the preface to the Scripture Testament 
when he referred to ‘the large measure of disabilities and hindrances from private 
duties and afflictions’ which he had suffered. The afflictions were numerous—the 
loss of infant child, father, sister, and eldest son, all during the period of gestation 
of the book. But of his handicaps, none was harder to bear than his deafness, which 
increased with the passing years. It was first apparent when he was a young man 
of thirty-four—the year after he had moved out of the Academy—and it became 
so bad that he often had to ask the privilege of seeing the manuscript of lectures 
delivered before the Geological Society as he could not hear them. Mercifully for 
him, the visual aids employed in the explanation of these lectures were almost 
sufficient in themselves, so his supplementary reading of the notes did not become 
as tiring as it might have done. 
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His wife died in 1832, and eleven years later he married again, this time, the 
widow of a former chaplain of Mill Hill School. In spite of his sixty years, he 
threw himself with gusto into the politics of the time. In 1837 he spoke for Hume 
in Hackney: ‘What are politics?’ he asked; ‘they are that branch of moral science 
which investigates the rights and duties belonging to men in their several stations 
and relations in civil society.’ He wrote to his son: “The struggle (i.e. Hume’s 
election) will be very severe, but I trust that genuine Whig principles will decisively 
triumph.’ The general election of 1841 found him even more enthusiastic, a 
participant in that great August conference of 620 ministers which met at Man- 
chester to protest against the Corn Laws. He wrote an address, which was delivered 
and widely quoted. To his son he confided: ‘I would sell my books even most 
highly prized, or undergo any other supportable self-denial, rather than be wanting 
to God and my country at this crisis’. 

In the last nine years of his ministry Pye Smith grew less able to discharge the 
enormous burden which he placed upon himself. A co-pastor was found to share 
his pulpit, and he moved back into the Academy as resident tutor once more. He 
was as active as advancing deafness permitted, supporting female education in 
the East, attending Peace Conferences in Paris, and, of course, attending the 
British Association as keenly as ever. In that Bleak Age (as the eighteen-forties 
have been so aptly called) he insisted that the Academy should pay him £100 a 
year less to save expense. 

His retirement in 1850, after half a century as tutor, marked not only the end of 
Homerton, but the end of the Dissenting Academy as then understood. For 
Homerton was allied with Coward and Highbury to form New College. At the 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone of this new institution on 11th May 1850, 
Pye Smith wrote an address which he intended to deliver, but advancing infirmity 
dictated that it should be read by another. It was as well that he saved his breath. 
For at that very time, letters patent were being issued for a Royal Commission to 
examine the constitution of Oxford and Cambridge with a view to making them 
more accessible to the Dissenting element in the community. This was a change 
that Pye Smith had himself earnestly desired, and he had maintained in a letter to 
the Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, some sixteen years earlier, that the 
State did have a right to deal with such trusts and endowments. The destruction 
of the barriers that had hitherto kept out from these two ancient universities all 
but members of the established Church cut away the very raison d’étre of the 
Dissenting Academy. 

On 8th January 1851 his former pupils (amongst whom could be numbered 
Robert Halley, Thomas Raffles, and William Jacobsen, the Bishop of Chester) 
and his friends held a public breakfast in the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
to mark the collection of £2,600 for a Pye Smith testimonial fund. The old veteran, 
now seventy-six, sat at the head of the board, unable to hear or speak; his response 
was read by his eldest son. The money was invested in the funds, and the interest 
was to be drawn as a pension. But he never drew it, for within a month he had died. 
John Medway, another old pupil, acknowledged in the memoir which he published 
two years later: ‘If Dr Smith was a little too much in advance of his own age to be 


understood by it, he the more thoroughly prepared the way for the next’. 
W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 
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Edited by C. RyDER SMITH 


The Mission and Achievement of Jesus, by Reginald H. Fuller. (S.C.M., Studies of Biblical 
Theology, 8s.). 


This book is a worthy addition to an excellent Series. It discusses at large views put for- 
ward by Rudolf Bultmann. The writer maintains that Bultmann’s teaching on “The 
Kingdom of God’ ‘merits more serious consideration than it often receives in this country’. 
In a very careful examination of the usage of eggizein he shows that the meaning of the 
word is ‘at hand’, not ‘already present’. He is thus compelled to reject C. H. Dodd’s 
‘realized eschatology’, or perhaps we should say, to modify it, for, against Bultmann, he 
maintains that the Kingdom came when Jesus offered Himself on the Cross. He joins 
issue with Bultmann very seriously on the question of chronology in the Gospels. He 
sees no reason to accept Bultmann’s view that the scene at Caesarea Philippi and the 
Transfiguration are post-resurrection experiences read back into the Gospels. He at- 
tributes far fewer of the sayings ascribed to Jesus to the construction of the early Church, 
applying this in particular to Jesus’ prophecies of His death, though he agrees that some 
of these sayings may have been expanded in the process of transmission. He argues strongly 
for the connexion between the Last Supper and the New Covenant and maintains that, 
as the initiating of the Covenant was the prerogative of God, this has important implica- 
tions for the understanding of the Person of Christ. The final chapter, on “The Raw 
Materials of Christology’, will rejoice the theologian’s heart. It consists of a scholarly 
examination of the use of six of the major titles ascribed to Jesus and shows how they 
imply and require the orthodox Faith of the Church. Percy Scotr 


The Parables of Fesus, by Joachim Jeremias, translated by S. H. Hooke. (S.C.M., 16s.). 


This valuable book has two main parts, one dealing with “The return to Jesus from the 
Primitive Church’, and the other with “The Message of the Parables’. The author freely 
achnowledges his debt to C. H. Dodd’s Parables of the Kingdom which he says ‘has opened 
a new era in the study of the parables; . . . it is unthinkable that there should ever be any 
retreat from the essential lines laid down by Dodd for the interpretation of the parables of 
Jesus’. Dodd’s attempt to place the parables in their original setting in the life of Jesus is 
here extended and worked out in detail. It is recognized that certain embellishments and 
allegorizations have taken place and the Church’s situation is reflected in some parables in 
their present form. The author uses his critical scalpel with great skill and nicety in seeking 
to restore each parable to its original form and in relating it to some concrete situation. 
Illuminating comments on philology, conditions in Palestine, etc., are included, both in the 
text and in over 700 footnotes. One interesting feature is the frequent reference to British 
scholars, particularly to T. W. Manson, A. T. Cadoux and B. T. D. Smith. 

While acknowledging his debt to Dodd, the writer does not entirely share his viewpoint. 
Jeremias agrees that according to the parables ‘God’s day of salvation has dawned’ ; but 
the full coming of the Kingdom still lay, for Jesus, in the future. ‘The presence of 
salvation, bringing with it the offer of God’s gift of it, is only the prelude to the future 
consummation’. His Passion would usher in the final crisis. Though the term ‘realized 
eschatology’ is used at times, the difference in meaning from Dodd’s interpretation should 
be observed. Dodd of course holds that the main coming of the Kingdom took place in the 
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mission of Jesus and that He did not expect history to end shortly. Jeremias prefers the 
phrase ‘an eschatology that is in process of realization’ (sich realisierende Eschatologie). 
There are details of interpretation which some readers would wish to query. Thus in the 
Wicked Husbandmen parable, it is difficult to see how we can entirely rid the story of 
allegory or fail to recognise in the ‘son’ Christ Himself. In general, however, one would 
agree that ‘when a parable speaks of the kingdom, then Jesus is hidden behind the word 
kingdom as its secret content’. This work will help us to return ‘to the actual living voice of 
Jesus’. As the author puts it, “To meet with Him can alone give power to our preaching’. 

T. Francis GLAsson 


Emil Brunner’s Concept of Revelation, by Paul King Jewitt. (J. Clarke & Co., 18s.). 


The meaning of Divine Revelation is fundamental for the whole school of thought which 
Kari Barth founded some forty years ago, and in which Brunner at first played the part of 
Pollux to Barth’s Castor. Since then Brunner has moved, or is believed by Barth to have 
moved, some way from his leader. But, while Brunner does not now deny that God can 
speak to men independently of the Bible message, the Bible is still to him the foundation 
of truth. But the Bible means something very different to Brunner (and also to Barth) 
and to us, from what it did to Luther, to the evangelicals of the last century and the 
fundamentalists of today. Hence, a philosophical-theological examination of the concept 
of revelation is called for. Brunner has recognised this as clearly as anyone; and his answer 
to the question must be found, not in a dogmatic statement here or there, but from the 
whole mass of his voluminous writings. To expound this answer is the task which Dr 
Jewitt has set himself. He is well equipped for it by his earlier studies in Switzerland and 
his wide acquaintance with Brunner’s writings, in detached articles as well as in his 
larger books. He finds the centre of revelation, as Brunner understands it, in the distinc- 
tion which Buber, following the much less known Ebner, has popularised, between the 
encounter with the ‘it’ and with the ‘thou’. History and reason alike are occupied with 
the former; in revelation God Himself, the supreme Person, deals with man. When person 
meets person faith supersedes reason. More than half the book is taken up with the rela- 
tion of revelation, on the one hand, to history and reason, and to faith on the other. A 
briefer section deals with the difficulties of a view of revelation which is delivered by a 
person, yet is mediated through a book—a personal Word which is to be learnt from a 
book and is subject to all the limitations consequent on human (and, it must be added, 
multiple) authorship—with one foot in time, as it were, and the other in eternity (‘time 
is laden with eternity’, as Brunner says). The last section, entitled ‘Critique’, would have 
been less negative than it actually is if Dr Jewitt had allowed himself to take a somewhat 
more sympathetic attitude to his author. If, as he more than hints, Brunner has given us 
no clear guidance, how can we explain the welcome which book after book from his pen 
has received on both sides of the Atlantic? To put the matter into a sentence, the contrast 
between the ‘it’ and the ‘thou’ needs a good deal more careful statement. Fascinating when 
we first meet it, it soon proves elusive. It is more blessed, but more difficult, to understand, 
a ‘thou’ than an ‘it’. Everyone who has known human affection or friendship is surely 
aware of this. Granted that God, the personal revealer, knows men perfectly, man, the 
personal receiver of the revelation, sees but dimly and through an opaque mirror. He will 
need, and must have been meant by his Maker to need, all the help of what he calls his 
reason. Dr Jewitt has not given us the final word about Brunner, but we can be grateful 
to him for having told us so much, not only of Brunner himself, but of those who have 
led Brunner so far on his journey. We must be grateful also for his analyses of Brunner’s 
leading technical terms. Yet we cannot but be surprised that in the whole book there is 
but one reference to divine and human love. W. F. Lorruouse 
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The Library of Christian Classics. Vol. XI. Nature and Grace, selections from the ‘Summa 
Theologica’ of Thomas Aquinas, translated and edited by A. M. Fairweather. (S.C.M., 
30s.). 


The editor of this volume has aptly given it the title ‘Nature and Grace’, for it is in the 
working out of the relationship between these two that Aquinas made his great contribu- 
tion to theology. It is interesting that in our day Barth has led a reaction against Aquinas 
for the very reason that Thomas does not rule out nature as opposed to the workings of 
grace. To Barth Aquinas’ famous analogia entis is nothing more or less than anti-Christ, 
and yet the modern man will find that Aquinas often speaks more closely to his condition 
than does our contemporary. For to Aquinas it was not possible to ignore the manifest 
signs of the presence of God amongst men who were not Christians. Of these he held 
Aristotle to be by far the most notable. The writings of Aristotle had made their way into 
Europe by way of Moorish Spain and their earliest commentators were the great Arab 
scholars to whom they provided a case for natural religion as against Christianity. It was 
Aquinas’ great achievement to bring these two together rather than to keep them apart 
and to formulate a vast scheme of doctrine which should not do violence to the best that 
was in both. 

Mr Fairweather has made a judicious selection from the Summa Theologica, putting the 
relations of nature and grace into the wider setting of the existence, nature and activity 
of God, of the problem of sin, and of the theological virtues. He has also contributed a very 
useful introduction. A. Victor Murray 


Physical and Psychical Research, An analysis of Belief, by C. C. L. Gregory and Anita 
Kohsen (Omega Press, Reigate, 15s.). 


We have here an unusual type of book, avowedly addressed to scientists, and not one that 
will interest general readers. Its purpose, however, is important. The nineteenth century 
left the educated world with a firm belief that science provided a satisfactory conception 
of the nature of reality. But the twentieth century has found cause to doubt this. In more 
than one sphere, notably in psycho-analysis and psychical research, there are aspects of 
experience which scientists as a whole have refused to countenance because they fail to 
fit into the scientific conception of the world. That attitude cannot be permanent. Theory 
must yield to practice in the long run. What the authors of this book have sought to do is 
to examine the orthodox scientific view in comparison with that yielded by relativity, 
psychology, and the paranormal. ‘Science as a discipline’, the authors avow, ‘is magnificent 
and indispensable; as a belief system it is disastrous’. They hope to have helped towards a 
new and unified science which will embrace human experience as a whole. Recognizing 
that science has too long been dominated by the conceptions of the last century, the 
authors amass good evidence for the need of restatement, although it is a pity that they 
have given but the smallest reference to the work of J. B. Rhine. Their book is welcome 
because it is a sign of the growing dissatisfaction of many scientists with the limited 
boundaries within which science moves. One is glad too that the dedication of the book is 
to William James, a name half-forgotten today, yet that of the first leading thinker to 
rebel against the restrictions and prejudices of orthodox science and to point the way to a 
new science, co-extensive with the fulness of human experience. E. S. WATERHOUSE 


Methodism and the Struggle of the Working Classes: 1850-1900, by Robert F. Wearmouth. 
(Edgar Backus, Leicester, 21s.). 

In this volume, a mine of information, Dr Wearmouth continues the studies of his earlier 

works. Among the reader’s first re-actions is astonishment at the vast amount of research 

involved. The bibliography runs to 23 pages, 16 of which tabulate reports, accounts and 
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bills taken from Parliamentary Papers over a period of 50 years. One can but admire and 
marvel at the writer’s pertinacity in a course of reading such as few would willingly 
undertake. The results appear in a volume of great interest for the studen: of social 
history, especially one who believes that Christianity is concerned with the material, as 
well as the spiritual, well-being of mankind. Fully documented descriptions are given of 
the conditions in which great numbers of people existed and of which no indictment is 
sufficiently strong. Many readers will doubtless say, ‘I knew things were terrible, but not 
so terrible as this’. The gradual amelioration of the earlier evils and the struggle to legalize 
Trades Unions are described in detail. Lucid accounts follow of the attitudes adopted by 
the separate Methodist Churches that later united. For these the writer has studied and in 
part incorporated the official pronouncements which they severally made. There are 
brief sketches of individuals who made notable contributions to the emancipation of the 
working classes, both in the religious and political spheres, and who took part in the 
struggle for an extension of the franchise. The book gives an effective answer to those who 
assert that the Christian Church has never shown a right regard for the un-privileged 
classes. The author stresses the fact that the majority of the pioneers in what we now call 
the Labour Movement were Christian men, many being local preachers and active church 
workers. There were occasions when Union meetings began with prayer. We share the 
author’s desire that welfare movements of today should be inspired and led increasingly 
by Christian men and women. W. L. Doucury 


Jesus’ Design for Living, by Thomas S. Kepler. (Abingdon Press, via Epworth Press, 
$2.00.). 
God Does Intervene, by E. Douglas Bebb. (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.). 


The first of these books is a series of forty short meditations on the Sermon on the Mount 
as expressing our Lord’s plan for the perfect life. Some of these are masterpieces of 
selection and condensation, with a wealth of illustration by a specialist in anthologies. 
Yet the result fails to satisfy because the Sermon on the Mount is something more than 
an ethic, and the authority of Jesus more than a persuasive and imperative voice. For Dr 
Bebb this authority derives from His ‘being filled with the Spirit’. While all men of God 
have the Holy Spirit, Jesus had that Spirit wholly, whereas others have it partially. The 
reference is to several Old Testament characters used of God in a way dramatically 
described by Dr Bebb. The book closes abruptly, so that one wonders what has become of 
the inevitable chapter on God’s most striking intervention in human history, the Incarna- 
tion. And what of the future? Whatever views a writer on God’s interventions may hold 
about the Second Coming, some place should be found for its discussion. But, so far as it 
goes, this book is carefully written, with a certain public in view, and is interesting and 
stimulating. HaROLD MALLINSON 


Jesus and the Kingdom of God, by Harold Roberts. (Epworth Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Dr Harold Roberts ‘Fernley-Hartley’ Lecture deserves its place in a worthy succession. 
It presents a remarkable example of its author’s eloquently-sustained power of theological 
reasoning, and, though it cannot be called easy reading, it is neither needlessly obscure 
nor cumbered with any parade of technical learning. The present reviewer has not found 
himself able to agree with some of the lecturer’s judgements, but this is not because he 
has been unable to catch his meaning. After a short introduction, dealing summarily with 
the history of comparatively recent study of the subject—where it is good to find our 
lecturer saying a word-for Harnack’s ‘What is Christianity?’ though his outlook differs 
80 greatly from Harnack’s,—we have chapters on ‘the Kingdom of God in the teaching 
of Jesus’, “The Doctrine of God’, “The Person of Christ’, “The Church’, and “The 
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Christian hope’. As Dr Roberts agrees that both ‘the Son of Man’ and “The Suffering 
Servant of God’ are ‘representative’ figures (p.64), it is not very obvious why he rejects 
(p.32) Dr T. W. Manson’s theory of the corporate meaning of these titles; indeed, 
everything else in Dr Roberts’ argument would seem to be the more convincing for its 
acceptance. And may not ‘Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation’ be taken to 
mean that our Lord was rather seeking to keep His Twelve from following Him into 
trial too great for them to bear in their present conditions than questioning their loyalty 
(p.64). And is the statement “Their discipleship was to consist . . . not in a moral ideal, 
but in active participation in the redemptive sufferings of Christ’ justified, so far as the 
direct negative is concerned, by such passages as Matt. V.45, and Lk VI.35. Perhaps what 
may be called the ‘not this, but that’ method of argument is more often than not dan- 
gerous when we are dealing with the sayings of Jesus. Altogether admirable, however, is 
the discussion of the work of Continental theologians (Ritschl, Thomasius, Cullmann, 
and Barth) on the Person of Christ, though I should have expected a separate examination 
of Emil Brunner’s work on “The Mediator’. Dr Roberts’ criticism of Bultmann’s ‘demy- 
thologizing’ and Dean Matthews’ appeal to psychology is very much to the point. When 
I came to the chapter on the Church, I expected to find the lecturer at his best, and was 
not disappointed. Again, however, some statements seemed too sweeping. It is not true, 
for instance, that ‘the title of the twelve to be called “‘apostles’’ is undisputed’(p.98). At 
any rate, in 1 Cor. XV.7 Paul quite clearly differentiates between ‘the twelve’ and ‘all the 
apostles’, and it should be remembered that here he is quoting an official document which 
he had ‘received’. A very brilliant lecturer, speaking to ‘the Society for New Testament 
Studies’, argued convincingly that at first there were three ‘apostles’ only (Peter, Paul, 
and James, the Lord’s brother), and that the word ‘apostle’ in Mk VI.30 means simply 
‘the messengers’ ; it was Luke who first attached the name ‘apostle’ to the ‘twelve’. I am 
not suggesting that this theory is the last word on the subject, but it has very much to 
be said for it. The first qualification for an ‘apostle’ in the strict and earliest sense of the 
word was that he should have been personally ordained by the Risen Lord to a lifelong 
sphere of service, Peter to the dispersion, James to Jews still resident in Palestine, Paul 
to the Gentiles. Dr Roberts is, if I may say so, less satisfactory on the primacy of Peter 
than on anything else. He refers to Cullmann on the apostle Peter in a footnote. I have 
read that remarkable book carefully more than once, and cannot see that it equates Peter 
with the rest of the Twelve. And is there any reason left for doubting the authenticity of 
Matt: XVI.17, or any linguistic argument in favour of its meaning anything but what 
it seems to say? But these are comparatively small points. The book will, I have no doubt, 
find its way into all our colleges for the training of the ministry and on to the shelves of 
many thoughtful laymen too. J. A. FinpLay 


Miracle at Midnight, a Play with Carols for Christmas, by Tom Fleming. (Epworth 
Press, 6s.) 


This play, like the Festival of Christmas itself, is what you make it. When first presented 
at the Gateway Theatre, Edinburgh, in 1952, it was labelled both obscure and simple. 
So is the mystery of the Incarnation which the play seeks to unfold. A poet’s play, the 
modern verse is deeply moving and the treatment of the theme utterly sincere. It is 
poetic drama of a high order. A business man, a displaced person, a snowman, and a 
mother symbolize the sophistication, loneliness, transcience, and possessiveness of 
modern humanity. They are met by a shepherd whom the author presents, fancifully, as 
one who, on that first Christmas Eve, stayed with the flocks and missed the glory of the 
Bethlehem stable. Now he stands, for all time, pleading with humanity not to make the 
same mistake. At midnight the large star on the symbolic Christmas tree comes alight 
and reveals the tableau of The Madonna and Child. Drama enthusiasts will realize that 
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this is not an easy play to produce. It needs skill and resources in both setting and lighting, 
and acting of the deepest sincerity. But every lover of poetic drama should read this play, 
for it is a very welcome antidote to the glut of weak and sentimental religious plays of 
which there is no end. It would be a pity if such a beautiful and moving piece of writing 
did not become widely known. Cyrit J. THomas 


Studies in the Book of Lamentations, by Norman K. Gottwald, (Studies in Biblical 
Theology, SCM, 8s.) 


Lamentations is often regarded as a relatively inconsequential appendix to Jeremiah, and 
discussion of it sometimes gets no farther than to ask whether or not Jeremiah wrote it. 
The present study is offered in ‘the conviction that the document is a primary source 
for an understanding of Hebrew religion’. Dr. Gottwald does not believe that Jeremiah 
wrote Lamentations, nor is he satisfied with the usual critical alternative, that it is the 
work of two or three authors over a period of two or three centuries. The first four poems 
were the work of a single poet and the whole was composed in the period of the exile. 
Four of the five poems in Lamentations are acrostics. Acrostics usually lack spontaneity, 
but if any Old Testament book is charged with feeling, it is Lamentations. The main 
purpose of the acrostics was to offer ‘a literary form corresponding to the completeness 
of grief, responsibility and hope which (the author) wished to communicate’. Note, 
‘responsibility and hope’, as well as ‘grief’. Had grief been all, Hebrew religion could not 
have survived the exile. Lamentations was written in the conviction that God’s affliction 
and rejection of men is temporary, a necessity in a given circumstance, but never the 
final word. ‘He does not afflict from the heart’ (iii.33). Dr Gottwald’s main concern is 
with the theology of Lamentations and he expounds this in detail in chapters entitled 
‘The Theology of Doom’ and “The Theology of Hope’. Herein lies the chief value of his 
book. It is abundantly clear that Deutero-Isaiah, whose work also is a unity which may 
be dated with confidence, was influenced by Lamentations. If we took Lamentations more 
seriously than we do, we should better understand the situation which the Prophet of 
the exile had to face and why and how he dealt with that situation as he did. The student 
of Deutero-Isaiah must not neglect Lamentations. C. R. Nortu 


The Septuagint Bible in the translation of Charles Thomson, edited, revised, and enlarged 
by C. A. Muses (The Falcon’s Wing Press, New York, $6.50.) 


Charles Thomson, Secretary of the United States’ Congress, 1774-1789, published his 
translation of the Septuagint in 1808. It was based on Field’s edition (Cambridge 1665) 
which itself looked back to the Codex Vaticanus. This translation has now been revised 
with material drawn from the Codices Alexandrinus and Sinaiticus, and, in particular, 
the portions omitted by Thomson from the Book of Esther have been restored. The 
punctuation and paragraphing have been newly worked over, and verse-numbers have 
been brought where possible into conformity with the English Bible. Proper names appear 
in their Septuagintal form and capital letters are used for personal pronouns referring to 
God. The work is to be welcomed in that it will introduce those who know no Greek to 
some of the practical problems of establishing a correct Biblical text, and because to 
compare particular passages in the English is often quicker even for the moderate Greek 
scholar. Moreover, a careful translation of the Septuagint into English can only emphasize 
what Biblical scholars have for some time been insisting upon: that to trace a theological 
term straight from the Hebrew Old Testament to the New is not sufficient. We must 
also take into account its Septuagintal rendering. The only other extant English version 
is that printed in Bagster’s Greek-English Septuagint—presumably Brenton’s (London 
1884) translation. Thomson’s is a more wordy translation than Brenton’s and at times 
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imports an interpretation into the text where the latter is content with a plainer, some- 
times less intelligible, but often also less questionable, rendering. To have the Greek on 
the same page as in Bagster’s edition is also a very great advantage. Dr Muses is clearly 
unaware of the contemporary state of Septuagintal studies. The question of a sound text 
is left on one side and the support given to the Hebrew text by the Dead Sea Scrolls is 
left wholly unnoticed in the Introduction. Kahle is quoted from a book of 1915 but his 
views as given in The Cairo Geniza (1950) are ignored. Question-begging claims that this 
conflated text is ‘the oldest Old Testament’, that it is the Bible ‘used, read and quoted by 
Jesus and the Apostles’, and that the Hebrew text where it differs from the Septuagint 
is the result of alteration by the Jews, often for polemical purposes, lessen considerably 
our respect for the editor’s scholarship and good sense. The Apocrypha is not included, 

S. B. Frost 


L’Epitre aux Hébreux, par Jean Héring. (Delachaux & Niestlé, Neuchatél, 9fr.90 (Swiss).) 
In this valuable commentary Professor Héring again uses his erudition and his critical 
acumen to help students of the New Testament. He takes account not only of the views 
of older commentators, but also of recent writers such as Dr William Manson and R. P. 
Spicq. The concise Introduction contains interesting remarks on the leading ideas and 
the literary character of the Epistle. ‘Its philosophical and theological framework is 
Platonic rather than Judaistic’. “The christology is of the Ascension rather than the 
Resurrection’. Yet whereas to the consistent Platonist salvation consists in a return to a 
celestial home, to our writer the heavenly country did not exist before Christ founded it. 
*The Christian must always look to the future, never to the past’. As to structure, if we 
leave aside the 13th chapter which may have been written at another time, the so-called 
Epistle is really a series of homilies all centering round the priesthood of Christ. The 
absence of any reference to the Destruction of Jerusalem suggests a date not later than 
70 a.v. The authorship and destination are uncertain. The body of the Commentary 
consists of a translation, sometimes differing from that of the standard versions (e.g., 
IV.13; V.7), and a careful study of the Greek text with a discussion of various renderings. 
Notable sections are those on the significance of Melchizedek (‘the author puts the 
revelation to a pagan royal priest above that of Judaism’), and on the author’s view of 
faith compared with that of St Paul. “The pistis of chapter XI is often akin to that which 
is elsewhere called elpis’. In dealing with the passages concerning apostacy (VI.4-8, 
X.26-31, XII.15-17) Professor Héring is content to interpret the author’s meaning 
without enlarging on the theological problems arising from it. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed in the four Appendices are, (a2) V. Burch’s view that the Old Testament passages 
quoted in the Epistle are taken from the liturgy of the Jewish synagogue, (6) myths similar 
to that of Melchizedek in lands adjoining Palestine, (c) the relationship of the Epistle to 
the ‘Damascus Sect’, and (d) the Semitisms in the language of the Epistle, (‘If the 
Egyptian Jew Apollos was the author some of its Semitic expressions may have had a 
Coptic origin’.). Henry HoGARTH 


The History of Astronomy, by Giorgio Abetti. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 25s.) 
A Concise History of Mathematics, by D. J. Struik. (G. Bell & Sons, 14s.) 


The history of science is a subject which is receiving increasing attention, and both these 
books are useful contributions to it. The History of Astronomy by Professor Abetti, the 
Director of the Observatory of Arcetri, now translated, provides an admirable one- 
volume work which it is easy to read without specialist knowledge. It is divided into three 
sections: from the beginning to Copernicus, Copernicus to Newton, and the modern era. 
The third section includes a chapter on the location, equipment and methods of some 
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modern observatories, and there is an appendix on the development and aims of the 
world’s observatories. In the earlier chapters there is also interesting material on obser- 
vational methods. Almost half the space is devoted to the last hundred years. Here 
arrangement under persons gives way to subdivisions under subjects, so that it is easy 
to trace the development of, say, solar investigations or stellar spectroscopy. The material 
has been skilfully selected and arrranged, and the reader is assisted by the clear sub- 
headings and the thirty-four beautiful photographs. 

The Professor of Mathematics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology has made a 
striking contribution in his own field by compressing the history of mathematics into 
less than three hundred pages. It is inevitable that the account of 19th century mathe- 
matics, with which the book ends, is more difficult to appreciate and describe than that 
of astronomy in the same period, but the reader whose appetite is whetted is given guidance 
to the main literature in the brief but significant bibliographies which follow each chapter; 
and in the introduction the general histories are named also. It is therefore possible to 
pass from the concise account Professor Struik gives of a given place and period,—the 
ancient Orient, Greece, western Europe before the 17th century, for example,—to the 
first and second-hand sources, as he wishes us to do. In this book again clear subdivisions 
and numerous illustrations add to the ease and pleasure of the reader. A.W. HEATHCOTE 


The Numbered Days, by Stuart B. Jackman (S.C.M. 9s. 6d.) 


This book contains five sermons preached in the Congregational Church, Pretoria, in 
which the preacher portrays the situation in South Africa as not merely political, but a 
crisis of Christian Western civilization, a sickness of the spirit, bringing inevitable judge- 
ment in the impending collapse of our civilization which not even repentance can now 
avert. Mr. Jackman gloomily sees disaster ahead for the white man, and also for the 
African who is learning the same materialism and totalitarianism. A spirit of community 
within the Christian churches, embracing all races, would be the only hope for South 
Africa. No doubt it is true that there is a spiritual disease behind all the problems not 
only of South Africa, but, as the writer admits, of the world, though to say that ‘religious 
liberalism is the germ of our sickness unto death’ seems paradoxical in view of the anti- 
liberal attitude of the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa. But a spiritual renewal 
alone will not solve the complex problems created by a too rapid transition from pastoral 
tribalism to modern industrialism and the clash of differing cultures and rival nationalisms. 
Perhaps Mr Jackman’s pessimism is right—there is no solution, this and succeeding 
civilizations must all perish, and the Christian hope is for the eternal Kingdom of God, 
not in this world or in history. But to those unfamiliar with South Africa this book will 
give little specific information about South Africa’s problems, for it deals in generalities, 
sometimes one-sided, but it may awaken readers to a realisation of the deeper religious 
issues involved in the crises of our times. E. Lynn Crace (S. Africa) 











From My New Shelf 


By C. Rypgr SMITH 


Life in Christ, by Théo Preiss, translated by Harold Knight (SCM, 7s. Od.). The late 
Théo Preiss was one of the younger scholars of the French Reformed Church from whom 
much was hoped. It was expected that he would develop a New Testament theology of 
‘juridical mysticism’, to use his own phrase. In this selection from his essays three deal 
with this subject—‘Justification in Johannine Thought’, ‘Life in Christ and Social Ethics 
in the Epistle to Philemon’, and “The Mystery of the Son of Man’. To these are added two 
studies under the titles “The Vision of History in the New Testament’ and ‘Was the 
Last Supper a Paschal Meal?’ It has, of course, been common to distinguish ‘juridical’ 
(or ‘legalistic’) and ‘mystical’ elements in Paul’s teaching, setting the one against the other. 
Of Paul our author has evidently written elsewhere, claiming that the two are one, 
however paradoxical this may seem. Here he claims to find the same dual concept in the 
Fourth Gospel and in the Synoptic account of “The Son of Man’. For him there is a 
‘cosmic conflict’, which is to be interpreted, not as a conflict in war, but in law. God is 
Judge and the Son of Man His vice-gerent Judge. In the Judgement of Matt. xxv. 31ff., 
on which the writer concentrates his attention, the Judge identifies Himself mystically 
with every poor and helpless man, and on the basis of this identification gives judgement. 
Under the Fourth Gospel the author shows how such ‘juridical’ concepts as ‘sent (cf. 
shaliach), witness, judge, judgement, accuse, convince, Paraclete’ permeate the book. 
‘There is nothing more juridical than the figure and the functioning of the Spirit (in 
John)’. While John’s terminology differs from Paul’s, his fundamental ideas are the same. 
In the essay on the New Testament ‘Vision of History’ the writer has Baltmann much in 
mind. ‘In the Bible there is no mythologizing of history, but on the contrary a historic- 
izing of mythical elements’. Under the ‘Last Supper’ there is a careful argument in 
support of the Johannine date and a claim that, while the Supper was not a Passover, it 
embodied ‘Paschal motifs’, which may be collected from other parts of the New Testa- 
ment. I hope that these few notes will suffice to show that Théo Preiss has dug deep. His 
writings, however incomplete, challenge thought. (Does ‘grandiose’ mean quite the same 
in English as in French?). 


The Book of Ezekiel: Vol. 1 (chh. 1-24); Vol. II (chh. 25-48), by Julius A. Bewer (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 6s. each). Dr. Bewer of New York, after fifty years of study—and, no doubt, 
many of teaching—has undertaken to write text-books on all the books of the Bible. In 
Britain the series is being issued under the name ‘H.M. Printers’ Annotated Bible’. 
With these two volumes the writer completes the Canon of the Prophets. He includes 
everything that a student who does not read Hebrew needs. There are Introductions 
that deal with the historical background, the character of the teaching, the versions, the 
state of the text, and so on. The Authorised Version is printed, but there are notes that 
correct it. There are also exegetical and textual notes, notes on archaeological evidence, 
and on anything else that is relevant. Indeed, the notes are so multitudinous that the 
publishers have had to betake themselves to quite small type. Dr Bewer is helping to fill a 
gap in the lists of books on the Bible, for at present there is a sore lack of scholarly text- 
books on the Old Testament. Not the least of the merits of the volumes is their low 
price. More power to Dr Bewer’s elbow! 


A Devotional Commentary on the Shorter Oxford Bible, by William J. Shergold (Inde- 
pendent Press, 12s. 6d.); The Bedside Bible, an anthology for the Quiet Hours, by Arthur 
Stanley (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 6s. Od.). The first book ‘reproduces material originally 
prepared’ to help lay preachers in the Congregationalist Church to study their Bible. 
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It will help others, too. While the comments put the selected Scripture passages in their 
historical context, the chief purpose is to show their permanent spiritual value—e.g. ‘the 
theme of the first chapter of Genesis is not creation, but the Creator’. The second book is 
of the same kind, except that the author has himself selected the Scripture passages. 
It is a revised and cheaper edition of a volume first published in 1942. 


God and Man in the Old Testament, by Leon Roth (George Allen & Unwin, 10s 6d.). 
In this volume of “The Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West’, Dr Leon Roth 
offers an anthology of passages from the Old Testament. He has rightly seen that the 
message of that book falls under the phrase ‘God and Man’. He has gathered the passages 
under a series of subjects, ignoring their historical sequence. As his purpose is to present 
the permanent values of the Old Testament, this is justified. Quoting a phrase of Robert 
Bridges, he invites his readers to ‘bathe rather than to fish in these waters’, and this is 
much to the point. He has so skilfully and lovingly gathered texts under the several 
subjects as to bring the impact of each truth full on the mind. Almost always he uses the 
Revised Version, text or margin. An index of passages quoted would have been useful. 


A Discourse on the Life to Come, by Stephen Hobhouse (Independent Press, 6s. Od.). 
Long ago, when I was living in Leeds, it fell to me to visit a dying girl, lying in a garret 
under some pieces of sacking. She was a country girl, and, asking eagerly about heaven, 
she said,“Will there be green fields there?’. I said confidently ‘Yes, there will’, meaning 
“You will have what you long for, whether in the form you think or in a better one’. Mr 
Hobhouse’s book has recalled the memory. Now seventy-two, he has been thinking of the 
Hereafter, and here he tells us what he longs for. He uses poets in the telling, and mystics 
and Spiritualism, and the Bible (in parts), but the whole is his own. To give some examples 
of what he says, he interprets ‘hell’ as a purgatory and believes that all men will end in 
heaven. He thinks that we have now three kinds of bodies, and that leaving one when we 
die, we shall shed another when we pass out of purgatory, retaining the third, a ‘body of 
light’, which will be perfected in heaven. He believes that in heaven our ‘bodies of light’ 
will combine the excellences of ‘male and female’, and will somehow interpenetrate each 
other. There we shall communicate by something like telepathy. Some of the redeemed 
will be sent to evangelise those of the dead who are still in purgatory, and Mr Hobhouse 
asks God now that he may be one of these. He is not quite sure whether the saints will 
retain their separate personalities for ever, or at length be absorbed in God. Sometimes 
he is rather cavalier with the new Testament. Yet, much of what he says is beautiful 
even when it is bizarre. And, while other Christians will query some things and reject 
others, or prefer to leave many under ‘It doth not yet appear’, they will all agree with 
Mr Hobhouse in his fundamental faith—that the secret of heaven for every saint is that 
there he will enjoy the fellowship of love both with God and man. 


Selections from John Wesley’s ‘Notes on the New Testament’, by John Lawson (Epworth 
Press, 15s. Od.). It has been said that Wesley was not a systematic theologian. As he was ‘a 
man of system’, par excellence, it would be strange if this were so. It is true that he did not 
write a book on systematic theology, but, as Mr Lawson has discerned, there is a system 
behind the theology of his Notes on the New Testament. Mr Lawson has happily shown 
what it was by arranging selected ‘notes’ under the great Christian doctrines from the 
doctrine of God to eschatology. Besides, he has added ‘explanatory comments’. Here the 
adjective is inadequate, for there are historical, complementary and critical comments as 
well as strictly ‘explanatory’ ones. Local Preachers ‘on Trial’ have always been expected 
to read Wesley’s Notes. When it fell to Mr Lawson to do this the ‘requirement was 
conscientiously fulfilled, but, it must be admitted, without any immediate profit to the 
reader’. I remember that I scampered through the book in a few Sunday afternoons! But 
this book will be valuable, not only to young Local Preachers, but to all students of 
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Wesley’s theology. For instance, on ‘natural theology’ our Founder was no Barthian. 
Mr Lawson has included an excellent introduction, as well as indexes of subjects and 
texts. In the introduction he shows how Wesley came to write in the form that he did. 


Thomas Jackson, Methodist Patriarch, by Gordon Rupp (Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.). 
It is now possible, I think, for our historians to write about the period of Methodist 
schisms without heat, and I hope they will turn to it. In this ‘Wesley Historical Society 
Lecture’ Mr Rupp has led the way. Of course, as is his way, he has mastered his material 
before writing about it, finding much ‘treasure trove’ at Richmond. Of course, too, he 
scintillates now and again. He finds occasion, too, to express his own opinions on such 
things as college curricula, and the dangers of the doctrinaire. He even hints that Jabez 
Bunting was not all bad! But, having a sense of proportion, he shows us Thomas Jackson, 
not chiefly as the President who expelled the three famous rebels, but as the self-taught 
farm labourer’s son who, by his own pluck and the grace of God, grew into an oak of a 
man. Perhaps, as one of his successors at Richmond, I may add two postscripts. I had 
letters about him from one of his descendents, a dentist in the Western States of America. 
He was collecting records of Thomas Jackson’s many other descendants, and a long and 
varied list they made. I remember an Admiral or two, and ‘Kuklos’, a famous cycling 
journalist. I don’t know whether the book was ever printed. And then, as Mr Rupp 
hints, Thomas Jackson collected all the pamphlets of our schisms (e.g., the Fly Sheets), 
bound them in volumes, and left them at Richmond—to await the historian of that 
hectic time. 

Yorkshire United Independent College, by Kenneth W. Wadsworth (Independent Press, 
8s. 6d.). This book falls into three parts—the story of the Dissenting Academies in York- 
shire in the Seventeenth Century, the story of a number of small Colleges for the training 
of the Ministry in the next century and a half, and the story of the present College since 


all these at length united. Such names as Heckmondwike, Idle and Rotherham occur, 
each with its roll of outstanding names. The greatest of all is Fairbairn’s. The book is 
full of interesting detail. For instance, what of a College where the students had milk and 
bread for breakfast, but not butter? I have found it specially intriguing to compare and 
contrast the story with that of the Methodist Colleges. The writer gives us many a 
sidelight on free Church history as he puts in background. This book tells a very brave 
story. (By a slip, the ‘Holy Club’ is placed at Cambridge.) 


World Problems of Today, by Cyril Garbett (Hodder & Stoughton, 4s. 6d.). In this book 
the Archbishop of York presents and exemplifies the Christian approach to the ‘world 
problems’ of ‘World Hunger and Population’, ‘Peace and War in an Atomic Age’, 
‘Christianity and Communism’, “The Colour Problem’, ‘Nationalism’, ‘Church and State’. 
He prefixes four chapters on ‘Ideals and Standards’ entitled “The Church and the World’, 
‘The Christian Standard of Conduct’, ‘The Ideals of Western Civilization’ and ‘Science 
and Ethics’. There is no need to say that the author writes with very wide knowledge 
and that he is no party politician. He describes his book as an account of ‘the foreign 
policy of the Church of England’, but there is hardly a sentence, even under ‘Church and 
State’, with which a Free Churchman will disagree. This is a very helpful book. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Claims of the Church of England, by Cyril Garbett,(Hodder & Stoughton, 4s. 6d.). 
A condensed edition of a very notable book by the Archbishop of York. 


Prayers and Praises, edited with an Introduction by Nathaniel Micklem (Independent 
Press, 6s. Od.). This is a revised edition of a book published in 1941. It is a book of 
devotion and too good to praise. 
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Major Voices in American Theology, by David Wesley Soper (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, $3.50.). This book presents an account of the ‘the lives, writings and 
contributions’ of six American theologians, with selected passages from their works. 
The six are Edwin Lewis, Reinhold Niebuhr, Nels F. S. Ferré, Paul Tillich, H. Richard 
Niebuhr, and Robert L. Calhoun. 


Anglican Congress, 1954, edited by Powell Mills Dawley (S.P.C.K., 5s.). A report of 
the Proceedings of the Congress at Minneapolis, including the addresses given on ‘Our 
Vocation’, ‘Our Worship’, ‘Our Message’, and ‘Our Work’. 

The Cap of Gold, by Madge Unsworth (Salvationist Publishing & Supplies, 2s. 6d.). 
The story of Johanna van de Werken, a Netherlander girl of gentle birth, who became 
one of the Salvation Army’s ‘most distinguished leaders and missionaries’. 


What's the Use of Youth Clubs?, a Survey reported by Leonard P. Barnett (Methodist 
Youth Department, 1s.). ‘Four hundred clubs took part in this survey’. All the current 
are discussed, e.g. ‘Open and Closed Clubs’, ‘Club and Church’, and ‘Religion 
in the Club’. 
Christianity and the Social Order, by Damaris Parker-Rhodes (Friends House, 1s.). 
An address given at the Young Friends Conference held in August at Sidcot School. 


Verses from St Augustine, or Specimens from a rich Mine, by John Searle, (Oxford 
Press, 6s.). Here the author has selected about a hundred passages from St Augustine, 
all but one from his sermons, and, printing them in the original Latin, has added to each 
a translation or paraphrase or meditation, all in verse. A good introduction to Augustine’s 


message to ‘ordinary Christians’. 


Evanston Speaks, reports from the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 


(S.C.M., 2s. 6d.). 


The Lord’s Horseman, John Wesley the Man, by Umphrey Lee (Abingdon Press, via 
Epworth Press, $2.75). A new edition of a well-known book, first published in 1938. 


Their Excellencies, by W. J. Wright (Edgar Backus, Leicester, 10s. 6d.). The recollec- 
tions of the first Dean of Nairobi. 


Pain and Other Problems, a Criticism of Modern Philosophies, by J. C. Wordsworth 
(Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 


Mr Pepys and Nonconformity, by A. G. Matthews (Independent Press, 8s. 6d.). 
The title of this book is misleading, for only the half of one of its five essays is on ‘Mr 
Pepys and Nonconformity’. Of the others one, called an Introduction, is about the 
Diarist’s literary contemporaries. The subjects of the others are ‘Puritans in Dorothy 
Osborne’s Letters’, “Whartons Good and Bad’, and ‘The Puritans at Prayer’. All five are 
pleasant and informed causeries. 


Bede’s History of the English Church and People, translated, with an introduction, by 
Leo Sherley-Price (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.). 


NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The Expository Times, December (T. & T. Clark, 1s. 6d.). 
Ernest Percy’s ‘Message and Mission of Jesus’, by Matthew Black. 
The Gerasene Demoniac: a Diagnosis, by T. Hawthorn. 
Religious Education: the Framework of Form Teaching in a State-aided Grammar School, 
by Agnes Humphreys. 
do, January 
Harnack’ s ‘What is Christianity?’, by Geraint Vaughan Jones. 
The Origin of the Book of Amos, by John D. W. Watts. 
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Existentialism and Christian Faith, I., by Bernard M. G. Reardon. 
do, Peery The Content of F orm Teaching in State-aided Schools, by Agnes Humphreys 
e 


and Christian Faith, II., by Bernard M. G. Reardon. 
Gloege’s ‘Reich Gottes und Kirche’, by G. H. Beasley-Murray. 
The International Review of Missions, January (Oxford 1 Press, 3s. 6d.). 
A Survey of the Year 1954. 
Christ, the Hope of Asia, by R. C. Bhatty. 
South Africa: the Bantu Education Act, 1953, by N. Blamires. 
The Congregational Quarterly, January (Independent Press, 4s. 6d.). 
oe read at Evanston: Our dence is upon God, by Reinhold Niebuhr; Asia and Africa 
Questions, by Charles Malik; Christian Effort in Tropical Africa, by Rena 
parm 
A Note on Inducements hy Philosophy), by W. F. Lofthouse. 
Why Jesus Came (‘Was he born’ expressly to die?), by Roderic Dunkerley. 
The Pn eign January (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.). 
Mithraism and its Chailenge to Christianity, by S. G. F. Brandon. 
Divine Omnipotence and Human Freedom, by Anthony G. N. Flew. 
The Challenge of a Contemporary (Linguistic) Philosophy to Religion, by O. Rogers Jones. 
Quardini, Berdyaev and the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor, by James C. S. Wernham. 
We have received a copy of the Orient Book World for November. This new ‘Indian Li 
Monthly’ is edited by Prof. S. Sinha, of Calcutta University, with the assistance of Mr 
S. Shenkman. It contains ‘news, views, reviews’, as well as stories and illustrations. It is written 
in English, and is remarkable for its liveliness. (3, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 13, 2s.) 
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Board of Evangelism, The Methodist 
ille, Tennessee. Secretary of the Committee on 
Evangelism of the World Methodist Council. 


Methodist Minister. His hobby since his days at Woodhouse Grove 
School (1893-1900) has always been hymns and tunes, as choir- 
member, organist, and preacher. 


Oxford University (Classics and Theology). Missionary Teacher and 
Army Chaplain in Middle East. Since 1952 Sub-Dean of Truro 
Cathedral. Publications: The Blessing of the Holy Spirit, Under- 
standing the Old Testament and The Christian Hope. 


Honours Philosophy, University College, London; Theol. Tripos Pts. 
I and II. Wesley House, Cambridge; Marburg University (Finch 
Scholar). Tutor in Church History and the History of Doctrine at 
Richmond College, London. English translator of books by Emil 
Brunner and Martin Buber. 


Methodist Minister. Formerly Chairman of the North Lancashire 
District. Author of Personal Immortality, Creation Stories of 
Genesis, Jesus and His Friends, The Love of God, etc. Founder- 
member of The Fellowship of the Kingdom. 


Studied at Universities of Leeds and Oxford. 1925-8 Assistant 
Lecturer in Logic and Metaphysics, Glasgow University. Since 1928 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in University College of 
Hull. Author of Law and Love, Evangelism and Education, Social 
Ethics, etc. Joint editor of The Works of George Berkeley. 


Methodist Minister, formerly Demonstrator at the Imperial College of 
ro ae Technology. Has lectured on Biblical Introduction for 
A. 


Presbyterian Minister. University of Glasgow and Trinity College, 
Glasgow. Missionary in Chine, 1925-1937; Deputy Leader Iona 
ity from 1951. Author of Life in the Chinese Church, The 

Household of Faith; Editor of Evangelism in Scotland. 


Principal, Richmond College, 1929-40. Professor in Theology, London 
University, 1932-40. President, Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
1931. Author of many theological books. 


Australian Missioner, Methodist Church of Australasia. 


Born in 1911 and entered the Evangelical Church of Hessia at the 
age of 24. Became a leader of the young pastors of the Confessional 

_ Church and was expelled by the Gestapo from his home province. 
After the war assisted as a liaison officer between the Ch and the 
British Occupation authorities. 








NEW BOOKS 


JOHN WESLEY, PREACHER 
by W. L. Doughty, B.A., B.D. 
before all thing to be a preacher ofthe Gompel 1 walks in life. He chose 
ore all thi subjects on which he 
reached are and the results of his p g are observed 
himself and others. "There o'setch of the losing Years of hs mst, 


with its increasing emphasis on the love of God mattering 
things else. 


183. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM JOHN WESLEY’S 
“NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT” 
Systematically arranged with explanatory comments by 
John Lawson, M.A., B.D. 
This book is designed to help those who wish to study Wesley’s classic 


“Explanatory Notes”, but cannot spare the time to work through the 
thousand-odd pages of the original. 


15s. net. 











THE BURDEN OF THE LORD 
by Ian Macpherson 


This consists of a series of lectures originally delivered to divinity students 

ae Peg a acy wl expanded and developed, and is now issued in printed form 

that it may help the preacher, ministerial and lay, to see his 

ea 5 Gedneciens Clam ft te ak aes an a od hth © feats tee 
of the worth and wonder of his work. 


10s. 6d. net. 


JESUS AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
by Harold Roberts, M.A., Ph.D. 
(The Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1954) 


There has been a growing emphasis upon the need for inte ‘he ee the life 

ees © fee 2S ee ee oe light of the 

ultimate End to which under the a and mercy of God all life and 
history are referred. 


12s. 6d. net. 


PADRE BROWN OF GIBRALTAR 
by E. R. Taylor 


A memoir of a well-known and well-loved minister, whose work on the Rock 
is remembered by all those who were stationed there during his ministry, 
which extended over 34 years and covered two Worl 


5s. net. 


SEVEN STEEPLES 
by Margaret Henrichsen 


The story of a woman on who took over seven disused churches in New 
England and breathed new life into them. 


10s. 6d net. 
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